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arms Tenus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
ripe the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphiet 
as form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 
wah . * . 
1g Den. large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year. with an in- 
8, this dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- 
Vastly gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 


past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 

To city subseribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable fur six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the 
W. paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
_ such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 
will be a liberal remuneration for their services. 

















(questionable things at the present day,) of the enterpri- 
sing and devoted student. It was admitted to me once, 
by a learned Professor in one of the New England col- 
leges, that a thorough course in Blackstone, with suita- 
ble accom) animents of literature and law, as prepara- 
tory to practice, would answer a very good purpose asa 
substitute for the inathematics in a course of liberal edu- 
cation. And this was done, and done with effect too, in 
reference to a case of actual experiment; and moreover 
as advice to the candidate, that, being thus disciplined 
and improved, lie should neglect the mathematics as su- 
perfluous. He has olien regretted however the decision, 
both in respect to its want ot wisdom and the results fol- 
lowing a cownpliance with it. And still I can speak from 
some experience and say, that the study of the law is 
both div¢iplinary and a means of considerable know)- 
edge. But my object does not lead me to dilate on the 
advantages of the law profession—this belongs to the oth- 
er side. Were it my business, | might pass many enco- 
miums on the knowledge of humun nature especially 
which may be obtained from this profession. 

Nor does it belong to the object of these numbers to 
raise objections against the abolition of the profession of 
the law. Thisis a matter devolving on these who would 
sustain the profession against efforts made to abolish it. 
I shall in this number mention some of the reasons why 
.the profession ought to be abolished. 
| 1. My first reason why the profession ought to be abol- 
ished is, that ifs existence is iemanded by the culpable ig- 
norance of the citizens at large, and is an obstacle to the 
acquisition of that practical knowledge of relationa and 
responsibilities which it is the indispensable duty of eve- 
ry citizen to possess, and without which the mass of com- 
munity must continue dupes to the arts and wickedness 





Every citizen is the subject of law, both haman and 


~~ (divine. Being thus a subject of law, there must neces- 


sarily grow out of this subjection certain duties, a thor- 
ough knowledge of which must be of primary impor- 
‘tance to all who are bound to their performance. Eve 

‘citizen is a moral agent, responsible to his God, his race 
,and his country for the character and course of his ac- 
itions. * Law is a rule of action.” And all other laws 
in the universe are of no force, except they agree with 


of God, whether natural or revealed. . This we are to 
contra-distinguish from human law, making the former 
the test of the latter. We may then view law as either 
common (unwritten, and settled by custom—lex non 
scripia, asthe law Latin would say;) and statotory and 
written (seripta,) according as it may be enacted by for- 
mal legislation, or settled by the adjudications of lawfal 
courts. We may then speak of civil atid municipal 
longing to the goverument at large, or confined 
| within certain localities for its operation. Nowe 
citizen should understand these laws, that he may test 
the human precepts and prohibitions imposed on him by 
‘the precepts of the divine law, thus ascertaining his 7 
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i NEW-MAVEN, DECEMBER 24, 1836. 
rs For the Intelligencer. | 
: ; A Pray ro ApoLisn tax Proressiex or THe Law. 
nl, No. Il. 
m- Mr. Editor,—I know very well that much can be said, | 
. pnt me bythe 4 sree t A peo ithe law of God. Here then we are to begin with the law 
a4 fession “tl am well aware that we may be told of the | 
intellectual discipline and science connected with the stu- 
: ly aod praetice of this profession. We can be referred 
(0 the Commentaries of Blackstone, as being not ~~ 
8 models of simple and nervous style, repositories of ric 
and varie? | and information, but condensed sys- 
tems of pr: and consecutive thought—embra- 
‘) cing digested propositions, bearing nice and well-defined tire teal 
. relations, and a symmetrical and beautiful |. 
aod pant displaying clearly the several parts as they rise | 
) a themselves into one grand whole—well adapt- 
33 this ae ars direct and improve the powers, and in 
4 . ae and bumerous ways, reward the labor—if not vigils, 


in the great variety of cases simple and complex, 
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ase presented for his examination and decision. Thus he; lo whet they ought and might in a republican «> 
may decide upon active obedience or passive obedience—|6. Hence there ought to be and might be no = COunity, 
or passive resistance, as the law from human sources) this professioa—in other words it ought not On i hor 
com ports or disagrees with that from above. And when! other words still it ought te be abolished. CRIs" ig 
the question of relative duty to his fellow mencomes up,, 2. The profession of the law ought to be aboi; 
every citizen ought surelyto understand the rule of duty, a <listinct profession because, by rs Setcr sory a 
to know wherefore and by what authority be adopts acer-| double dealing, its defense of the wrong aoa pein, i 
tain course of action. here let it be remarked, that | of the right in certain, frequent instances, for uni, - 
were all te Citizens acquainted, as they should be, with | cio sande ends, it has a tendency to deprecicts a 
the laws, i thei¢ principles and application throughout | iategrity and thus sap the foundation of moras ee” 
society, there would be no occasion for the employment! ty. The easuictry of the legal profession would be wr 
of attorneys to set forth these laws and prevent the imi- ject at omee euriousamd homiliating. It js po: sub. 
ition and deception of those who tnay be at variasce what hollow pleas ave.maddeby the advocates roe, 
in their dealings. _cumbents of this profession in favor of “ making the i... 
If it should be answered bere, that mankind are such | you can of a bad ease.” It is no secret, that tra a 
wilful beings, so obstinate and oppressive in their dispo- |ihe tacks and shifts, the suceesses or defeats in the my ct 
sitions As to need a class of citizens set apart and educa-| »cement of law eases stand om something fore; ee 
ted for the sole purpose of exposing, and, iv caustic ‘an- | siuephe truth and honesty. The tendency on the se. 
guage, chastising them, while they are covtending with cates, the judges, the clients and even the iii, 1 
one another; the reply is, you thus make necessity of jimost sure and fatal to that spirit and character 3 ° 
the legal profession to consist in the wickedness of men, | rightness, which is the only solid basis of social Nichi 
but you over look the fact, that the more men are ex- | and morality. The course now referred to begets a sn; : 
posed and chastised in the manner just noticed the more | of party, engendering intense and 0 ae ta _ 
will their evil dispositions be inflamed, the desire of re-)w particular side victorious. ‘There is ap end Stee 
venge excited, and thus the evils sought tw be cured, will! proposed to the mind: while such are the ietameion 
be greatly aggravated. Nor is this all: for:ncase man-/the interests at stake and all the circumstances of the 
kind should need, and be benefitted by, the exposures and |contest—even the administration of the oath to witnesses 
chastisements in queation, this could be dope without the | done with a levity whieh stamps the whole proceedin: » 
agency of a set of men trained for the specific purpose. | farce—that strict moral honesty im the transaction seems 
And, io such a case, each individual would prepare bim-/| not even to be thought of. And this same feverishness 
self for the discharge of bis appropriate duties in this}to gain a point is transferred to the attendant spectator 
line : and this being done without the stimuli of money | who almost universally take sides with the portion et ie 
and fame, as in case of the attorney, would be much less} gue. Indeed something of this morbid desire and inter. 
liable to the abuse and alienation so commen as an apen- | est in the result of every legal contest is diffused thmogh 
dage or result of the law-suits of the present day. But | the community around to the extent which information of 
it may be said, citizens are pot unfrequently deprived the }the case pending reaches. It is matter of fact, which 
knowledge of the laws to which they are subject by the |few can have failed to notice, that on the victory of a 
defective provision or oppressive restrictions of the gov- | certain party, the party himself, his attorney, witnesses, 
eroments under which they reside : and hence must have | and all indeed, who have sympathised with him during 
a professional class of citizens to explain and apply the | the pendency of his case, join in general and lond exu!- 
laws for them, Hence the necessity of the profession of | tation, with a total banishment of the question from their 
the law. J] answer, this remark has no force in a repub-| minds whether it is right it should be so, or whether the 
dican government, so far as the oppresive restriction 18/ measures taken to secure such a result have been fair 
concerned, and as to the defective provision, let the pro-| and just. No; the victory for which they longed and 
posal given in my former article be complied with—viz. | |ahored is the victory at which they exult and congratv- 
the educating and furnishing every citizen with adequate | jate one another, and that irrespective of the purity of mo- 
means of knowledge; and his own interest would be a|tive, the integrity of proceeding, or the righteousness of 
sufficient motive to the improvement of those means s0| the decision. And when we reflect that the influence of 
that the difficulty would be removed. But a vast many | such proceedings, the influence of the legal profession 
citizens a,’e culpably ignorant of their relations and du-| itself, we may say, is very powerful, extensive and pet- 
ties as subjects of law, because they negirct the means} manent, we must be strongly convinced of the tendency 
of knowledge already in their hands. And to these citl- | of these things to produce wide-spread and lasting mit 
zens the existe.1ce of the legal professing is a great obsta- | chief to the moral sense and conduct of the community 
cle in the way 0 imprevement, inasmuch as they, thro’ | a+ large. And hence we can trace the connection be- 
wilful or indolent choice, refer the duty which they should fereen the frauds and swindling, the extortion and de- 
perform for themselves to their attornies to be decided for} ception prevalent in our land, and the special pleading 
them. Let every citizen remember, that, having the} and slight-of-hand manouvering in the profession of the 
means, he has no right to transfer—he cannot innocently | jaw and during the session of legal courts. Crisis. 
do it—the duty of learning and applying the rules of ac- | : 
tion by which poe ebay to ae Keane ot apt, Caarrer ox Economt. es 
Transfer duty ! e very ilea annibilaies personal ac-} 3, ~ anon i aheahe times, 
bh Fa is actually done toa great extent in ca- ha pets mae edie tte, ete. Certaioly the 
ses of feeing and employing legal counsel. Let then the subject is a very proper one to-be continued, and We. 
unwritten law, law terms, &c. be brought within the) oo pives being judges, may be allowed to say that none 
reach of the whole mass of the people, and the legal pro- | | 04 1 be better qualified to write upon the subject than 
fession may retire without detriment. | editors and publishers of newspapers. Economy ' why. 
We maintain these propositions then; J. Many are) ii. 11,6 life of those who sit with the sissors and the point 
culpably ignorant of their legal relations and duties. 2.) 04 uill, or stand the live-long day at the “case.” Sure- 
Through perverseness or indolence they will continue | ly then we must have learned it from experience. So 
this ignorance while they can quiet conscience and pre-| +.) then, for our qualifications to write an article po? 
serve their interest by depending on the legal profession. | thie topic. 
3. Hence this profession is an obstacle to their improve-; “Tr is not a little singular, that-at this time the 
ment and performance of duty. 4. No man, or citizen, market is very bigh, Reongiog in the cities of New Y 
ought to be in this ignorance. 5- Here there would be) 1.1 Boston from one to one and a half percent per 
will buy incontly, @! 














eo occasion fer the profession of the law, were men to) _ 44 v4: every th og that money 
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¢ precedented degree. We doubt if ever the 
most 10 oan known, when monty brought such inter- 
ume par other commodities bore such high prices. When 
ral, speak of other commodities, we mean every thing 
we 


woo fuel, ‘The times indeed are really hard, and 
- Ry ee 
many must find it difficult to maintain their accustomed 
vse ae the fact, that at a time when apparently it 
mosi needed, the crops of the farmer, at least many 
ve af crops, have been almost cut off by the recent 
a and severé fiosts—ard it becoites to us all an in- 
a question, ** how shall we economize !" 

Perhaps with most of society in large towns there is a 
misapprehension as to what part of our living costs the 
jearest. Almost every body in making their calculations 
wen to look entirely at the list of eatables, as if these 
were all that would cost money. We have had some 

o portunity for observation, and we hesitate not to say, 

shat the mere eatubles for a family do not, * in town,” 

make up the largest items of family expense. F'uel, at 
present, is a large item. The bill for clothing with 
inaay, especially with those fuad of “keeping up ap- 
peargnces,” is the largestitem. Z'raveling is often an- 
other heavy item for afamily, where the bump of inhab- 
iivenes is rather deficient; and last, though not least, is 
the sum of those thousand di/tle expenses for nameless lit 

ue trifles, which, in the course of the year, often amount 
ia large sum. Weonce had the privilege of looking 
ing over the expense book of a family, whose whole ex 

peases for the year were rising $500, and were not a lit- 
tle surprised to find that the 4itt/e things which cost 124 
cents, or less, amounted to about the same as all the 
other expenditures, — notwithstanding the groceries were 
bought by the quantity. 

How shall we economize ? 

1. As to food. Buy the best kind, and when practica- 
ble, by the quantity; and never cook a new dish till the 
last has been entirely eaten. Some families waste more 
thanihey eat; and we are pretty sure that economy in the 
matter of food, does not depend so much upon the buying 
as upon the spending of it. {[ 7” Waren for drink is the 
cheapest, and we think the best. 

2. Fuel. Make special efforts to be informed as to the 
best means of warming your room, and of retaining all 
the heat produced; then procure your stove or grate, or 
whatever else, and be content to use it, without a change, 
ill it is worn out. More money is often spent in changes 
and alterations, than the fuel itself costs. (G* Do net 








From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
Souta Sras 
State of the Native Churchre at Tahiti—By the Rev. 
Henry Nott. 

In the Missionary Magazine for July, the friends of the 
Society were informed of the arrival of Mr. Nott, who 
had returned tothis country after the labor of forty event- 
ful years in the South Sea Islands, during which he had 
| witnessed, and been a chief instrament in effecting, by the 
| blessing of the Must High, one of the most marvelous 
| and important changes that any nation can experience— 

the abandonment of idolatry, and the adoption of the 
| Christian faith. The following extract ie from a com- 
munication addressed, by this devoted servant of Christ, 
| to the Directors of the Society, since his arrival in Eng- 
land, and will be perused, we are assured, with grateful 
satisfaction : 

“On the 20th of February, 1826, I embarked, with 
Mrs. Nott, on board the French brig Courier, bound for 
Bordeaux, and anchored off that city on the 5th of June, 
having been only three months anda halfatsea. At the 
quarterly meeting of the brethren in Tahiti, in Septem- 
ber, 13335, L informed them, that by the time of our next 
meeting, which would be in the following December, I 
hoped to lay before them the whole of the Scriptures in 
the Tahitian language. ‘This information produced no 
small joy amongthem. We met in December last, and 
I was then enabled to state that the Scriptures were fin- 
ished. This excited in their minds, as also in my own, 
gratitude to God for his supporting goodness, in sparing 
my life, and enabling me to finish what | had with long 
and unremitting endeavors, labored to accomplish. It 
now appeared to the brethren very desirable that tle 
Scriptures should be printed in England, by the aid of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The work was 
felt to be too great for usto attempt. Detached portions 
of Scripture, as a single Gospel, or a single book, a spel- 
ling book, or a tract, might be accomplished ; but the 
entire volume of Divine Revelation coald at best, only 
be done in a very inferiot manner, and by a process so 
slow, as to occasion a most undesirable delay. The 
brethren were very apprehensive of the risk | should ia- 
cur, of another voyage round Cape Horn, and though 
they did not doubt that the change of air would tend to 
restore my exhausted energy and health: yet they rather 
hoped than believed [ should reach my native country in 
such a state of liealth as to be instrumental in forwarding 
the printing of the Bible for the poor Tahitians. This 








forget on cold days to shut the door, 
3. Clothing. Dress decently—nay, well; but never 
dress gaudily. And when you have once got a suit of | 
clothes, wear them out; even though the fashion should | 
change two or three times during the period. Fashion! | 
what a word side of Economy !—Fushion / Ecouo- | 
"y/ look at thera! and do not forget that one is death to | 
the other. A good surtout, a clever shawl, is just as’ 
warm a thing, whether the one be blue or brown ; or the | 
other white, red, or “Scotch plaid.” It will make but 
litle difference fifty years hence to any of us, how our 
coats were cut, or our dresses made in A. D. 1836! 
: 4. Traveling. Walk to church—and to your place of 
vsiness, then you may sell your horse “ for want of em- 
ploy." Itis better to pay the shoemaker than the biack- 
‘mith. The rich and the easy may ride, but those. that 
“ould economize must attend tc their business, which 


was iny hope, the thought of it cheered and animated my 
spirit in the prospect of dangers, and the uncertainty as to 
how I might bear the voyage. Bythe good hand of God 
upon us, we have arrived at the land of our fathers, in 
improved health, and have found that the Lord has been 
better to us than all our fears. 

“You will be naturally anxious to know in what cir- 
cumstances I lefi the brethren, and the people of my 


charge ; and it is with devout gratitude to the Father of 


mercies I inform you, that it is long since the spiritual 
state of the people among whorn I labored, was so en- 
couraging as when I left. ‘The Lord has put his hand a 
weenie, tothe cause, and has revived hie work in the 
midst of the years. We received with much encourage- 
ment the assurance of your deep sympathy for us, in the 
t ials to which our Churches are exposed, from the im- 
proper conduct of some, once numbered among their 
members, from the occurrence of war, and the shameful 
importation of ardent spirits. But it will be gratifying to 
you to know, that when the irregularities produced by 
these causes, especially by the latter, were greatest—the 
mass of the people were in sobriety and aod a 
large majority of the members of the Churches, with per- 
aons y one exception, remained steadfast in the faith, 
order, and purity of the 





At my own station, Papeenr ts 4 close of the eum 
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met of 1835, several among those who seemed neither to 
fear God nor regard map, came forward, expressing re- 
ntance toward God, and faith in our Lord j sroee Christ. 
hese persons belonged to two different classes. Some 
were among those who had never made mure than a nom- 
inal profession of Christianity, by abandoning idolatry, 
and pining in public worship, and other outward obser- 
vances. hoy had never given evidence of personal 
concern on the subject of religion; but had rather, with- 
out much consileration, followed the stream when the 
nation, as such, the Christian faith; they had 
never been baptized. Others were amovg those who 
had been baptized in their infancy, as children of Church 
members, but had never been convinced of sin, or of a 
Redeemer, to save them from the wrath tocome. But 
these classes about the time referred to, appeared under 
deep conviction of the necessity of personal attention to 
the state of their souls; and were exceedingly importu- 
nate to be numbered with the people of the Lord. They 
were not, however, inmrportunate, in any rude, or vain- 
confident manner, but wished to pursue any course that 
might be deemed most conducive tothe attainment of 
the object of their desire. ‘To these two classes of per- 
sons, a third might be added, which seemed under deep 
religious impressions, viz: those who, though they had 
been admitted to the Church, bad. on account of impro- 
per conduct, been separated from its fellowship. Many 
persons of this description, applied tome with all} the nn- 
portunity of men in good earnest, to obtain that salvation 
which is ia Christ Jesus with eternal glory. At first they 
used to come in sinall pasties, two, four, or six at a time. 
At our quarterly meeting at Papeite, which took place in 
December, 1835, the brethren inquired into the truth of 
the reports which they had heard on this subject, and 
being answered in the affirmative, we rejoiced together on 
account of what the Lord appeared to be doing in behalf 
of the poor people—we thanked God and took courage. 
But when after the meeting, we returned to our respec- 
tive stations, the number of those persons who professed 
to be seeking salvation by the blood of Christ, increased 
greatly, and they came in companies of ten, twenty, and 
thirty at atime, asking the way to Zion, with their faces 
thitherward. ‘These would give me no rest, but pressed 
me with importunity at all times in the day, morning, 
noon and wight; and often, afier | had been spending a 
considerable time with them, instructing, exhorting, ex- 
amining them, preparatory to baptism, and communion 
with the Church, they would"still follow me home, as if 
unwilling toattend to any other subject. I held the meet- 
ings with these inquirers, in the chapel, and many of the 


members of the Church were accustomed to attend.— | 
Then the latter could not refrain from the expression of | 
their a at the great work which God was doing | 

em. These people, they said, were many of | after I had, in great weakness and affliction, spent som 


amon 

the ait men aud women from the mountains, and had 
only now bscome tame and tractable, and behold they are 
seeking salvat:on through the blood of the Lamb! On 
these oceasions it often gave me pleasure to see many of 
the poor old members of the Church creep along the 
beach with tottering steps, and leaning on a stafi, as they 
approached the chapel, to which they came, that “hey 
might be present to hear the instruction given to those 
over whom they had often wept, and prayed in secret 
and in public, who are now turning to the Lord. On in- 
quiring of them what was their reason for coming, as the 
instructions given were mere | a repetition of what had 
formerly been given to theniselves, they said that God 
had answered their prayers by fulfilling the passage of 
Scripture which I had riy preached from, ** Com- 
pelt to come in that my house may be filled.” God 


was now filling his house with these poor outcasts, who | 


were not a people, bat are now the people of God. “And 
now we entreat you to persevere in exhorting and warn- 
ing them to flee from the wrath to come. Tell them as 
you are telling them, to stand aside, every one of them 


| who are on the Lord’s side, by tens, by twenties ao 
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|hundreds, and let them seek with earnestness ny 
C Sip. 


cerity, that they may be enrolled amon 
God. Telithem a to spend either thet rod Pls of 
labor for that which is fot bread, or ta give ty the ¢ their 
of time that attention which is only due to the thins 
eternity. Donot keep them too long ont of the Chew” 
you will find them more intelligent than in forme 
when om were instructing us and receiving us —— 
Church. They ean tead and write too, and uniee” 
the different catechisms very well. These they ee 
long ago, but deceived by the Devil, they have ne . -s 
their books ; now they apply to you to be instructed « . 
received into the Church, and we hope you will no: 4... 
their admittance too long.” = 

Previous to this period, the minds of severa| of 1 
brethren, including myself, were very powerfelly nn 
pressed with the vastmess and the importance of 1, 
}things of eternity. 3 never felt satisfied in leaving \, 
chapel, unless folly convinced that I bad, in dependence 
on the Divine blessing, used my utmost endeavors to per. 
suale men to fly from impending vengeance. | did ny 
fel satisfied anless | had made them feel my words 3s 
wellashearthem. Others of the missionaries have er. 
pressed themselves in similar language, and have spoken 
of the impressive urgency and importunity which the 
Lord had enabled them to use witb their people. Thos 
we are enabled to reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long 
suffering and doctrine; willing to bear all things, w ep- 
dure all things for the elect’s sake, that they might obtain 
the salvation which is in Jesus Christ, with eternal glory. 

A‘ter our last quarterly meeting at Papeite, in Decem- 
ber, 1835. and a few weeks before my embark ztion in the 
“Courier,” I made known to the people that I was aboot 
to leave them, and go to England, in order to forwari the 
printing of the Scriptures in their own language, whieh | 
hoped would be effected by the Bible Society, am! the 
copies well bound and forwarded to them. They desi 
ed to know why I could not send a copy of the Scriptures 
to England to be printed there, and sent out to them, with- 
ou going myself. To get the word of God printed, they 
said, was a very good thing, but could it mot be done 
without my leaving them? I was not only their teach- 
er, but their spiritual father, and the guide, or teacher of 
the al Family also; and how could they do without 
me? other could act towards them as I had done. 
I told them I hoped and believed they would be mistaken 
in that case; thatthe missionaries remaining had th 
same affe tion and regard for them asI had; that from 


the 





those to whose care would be committed, I hoped 
and believed they would meet with the same kind atteo- 
tion as from myself. That to get the Scriptures printe! 
seemed now to devolve upon me in an especial manoer, 





py years in translating them ; and as this could not be 
| done on the spot, I could not do otherwise than remove 
‘toa place where it could be done in the least possible 
_ time, and with the greatest advantage, and that place ws 
England. I also reminded them of my present weak 
and enfeebled state, and asked them how long they tho" 
it was likely I could survive among them ; and if they 
thought that perio] was likely to be very short, then would 
they prefer that my little remaining strength should b 
devoted to promoting the purity of the Scriptures, rather 
than upon any other object; and especially if it shoold 
please God to render the sea air beneficial to the restor® 
|tionof my health. Frona these considerations they s¢¢™ 
ed to acquiesce, though with great reluctance, to my '* 
moval. - 
About a fortnight before | left the island, her majesty 
_Pomare and her husband, and her mother, and a number 
of her attendants came and requested to be admitted into 
the fellowship of the Church. She wasdesired witb ber 
husband to write to me, and let me koow their feelings 
and views, and the reasons why they wished to be united 
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tate in 1818, with 70,542, and in 1835 it 


<a ale ople of God; but her mother and others were | population may be yathered from the fact that Alabama 
to cot r 


candidates. After the party had returned was estimated at 416,000, exhibiting an increase of 
dher husband wrote to me and inform- 346,000, in 17 years. .The whole population of the 
their views and desires to become members of three States is estimated near a million, of whom about 
After the letter, which the queen wrote to one-half are slaves. ‘The General Assembly's Board of 


the Church. one which she wrote also to the deacons of | Missions thus speaks of their moral condition. 


mya och had been read and considered, she was with 
- busband, received among us, with the entire concur- 
of the whole Church, and united with us in par- 
hing of the ordinance at the Lord's table on the foliow- 
ing Sabbath. a > 
‘ever had it been my privilege to admit, in so short a 
Pe to the fellowship of the Church, so many of whom 
| entertained such favorable hopes, for never were the 
of my station more ——e Such was 
the state of things among the natives of Papoa when | 
ie them. ‘The islands were all in peace, though there 
were political questiens pending at the time, which may 
occasion them some trouble. 

The Churches at the various stations of the brethren, I 
believe are on the increase, especially at Mr. Davies’ 
stationat Papara. Mr. Davies mentioned that a strong 
aod extending attention to the great truthsof salvation had 
taken place at his station, similar to that witnessed at ny 
own. May the Lord in mercy strengthen his hands, and 

the hearts ef my brethren, the missienaries.— 
May they continue to preach the truth, and preach the 
a in love; and may the next information you receive, 
confirm and add fresh evidence to what I have now sta- 
ted of the blessing of the Lord resting on their labors. 

I remain, dear brethren, 

Very faithfully, yours, 
Henay Nort. 





MEASURES OF THE RIGHT SORT. 


The New York Evangelist says: We take the oppor- 
tunity of throwing in a word on the vast importance of 
giving correct and scriptural instruction to awakened 
sinners. It is beyond a question that many teachers, 
who are sound in their general views of doctrine, and 
clear in their general exhibitions of the plan of salvation, 
are yet sadly deficient in precision and clearness, when 
they come to the very point of directing the awakened 
sinner quite to Christ. Many are misled by the use of 
illustrations, some of which may be well enough in gen- 
eral, but which mislead, fatally, when carried out into 
particulars, while others are merely calculated to awa- 
ken false hopes and create false Joys. Others flinch 
from the firmness which is necessary to push the reluc- 
tant sinner clear up to the point of absolute and unqual- 
ified submission to God 

To produce an excitement which will crowd anxious 
seats with sinners, does not cause a pure revival-—to 
lead them to rejoice in prospect of eternal life, is, where 
hope is the first act of the mind, generally delusive. 
Anxious sinners need to be led continually, to keep them 
from embracing one or another fatal error - and they 
must be followed with unwearied assiduity, and driven 
with the most painful fidelity, and even sternness, from 
every shelter to which they betake themselves from the 
arrows of the Lord, till they take refuge in Christ alone. 

law must be exhibited in all its convicting power— 
the sinner must be slain under its sanctions and penalty, 
and when hopeless of averting deserved wrath, he must 
be led to the feet of Divine Sovereignty; or, in the lan- 
guage of Dodridge, must be made to throw himself into 
the hands of the very Justice of God. | 





Monat conpi tion uF THE SouTu Waset.—The states 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, embrace a ter- 





ntory extending 530 from E. to W. and 280 from 
N. to S. with ana 1 uare mi 
Magly tertile Se miles, most of it 


rapid increase in 





} 


| 





N. Y. Evan. 


* But it is a mournful fact, that the moral improve- 
ment of the south-west, has not kept pace with its civil 
resources: the spiritual condition of a large part of this 
district of country, is such, as to excite the sympathy, 
and painful apprehension, of every sincere lover of the 
church and of his country. The great majority of the 
settlers in these States, have been drawn thither by the 
desire of accumulating wealth, and, consequently, have 
made little provision for their spiritual necessities. The 
extent of their destitutions may be appreciated, when it 
is known that in Alabama there are but 30 Presbyterian 
ministers to a population of 416,000, and the whole num- 
ber of ministers belonging to the Presbyterian, Episco- 
~~ Baptist and Methodist denominations is 229. 

n Mississippi there are 23 Presbyterian ministers, and 
the total number of all the denominations above specifi- 
ed, is 83 to a population of 220,000, or one minister to 
about 2,600 souls. In Louisiana there are 5 Presbyteri- 
an, | Episcopal, 10 Methodist, and 13 Baptist ministers, 


or 29 to a population of 253,000. It is true that there 


are a few ministers belonging to other denominations 

scattered through this wide territory, who might swell 

the whole number to nearly 400; but if we uct from 

this sum, those who from sickness or other causes are 

prevented from engaging in the appropriate duties of the 

ministerial office, it will persons be reduced below 380; 
8. 


or one to every 3,000 sou 





From the African Repository. 
EMANCIPATION. 


Intelligence has recently been received by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Colonization Society of the city 


of New York, that a gentleman in Tennessee has libera- 
ted eighteen slaves. He offers them to that Society fur 
emigration. 


Dr. Shoman, of Stokes county, North Carolina, has 


determined to emancipate seventeen slaves for coloniza- 
tion in Liberia, of whom eight are males and nine fe- 


males; to furnish them with comfortable clothing and 
necessary tools, and with one thousand dollars in money 
for their own use after their arrival at the Colony. The 


liberality of this benevolent gentleman is made the mo’ ce 
conspicuous by the fact that the value, at present pric eg, 
of the slaves whom he proposes to liberate is not less? han 
thirteen thousand dollars, and that the 
greater part of his possessions. 
ted slaves several free colored persons, connected by rnar. 
riage with some of them, will emigrate: also four other 
free colored persons, and a slave, husband of one of Dr. 
Shomen’s women, who will be purchased for the pu ‘ 
Several of the free emigrarts are professors of religion 
and partially educated, and all are honest, industrious,, 
and able to defray the expenses of their transfer and set-- 


tlement. 


A gentleman of Fayette county, Kentucky, has thir'.y 
slaves whom he desires te send to Liberia. 

About seven or eight slaves still re:nain to be sen! to 
Liberia from the estate of the late Mrs. Muldrow, v.ear 


Versailles, Kentucky. 


A mother and five children, liberated by the will of 
the late Lee White, near Louisville, are ready te emi- 
grate to the Colony, with the means of defraying their 


ex 
xtract from the will of the late Lee White of Jeffer- 


sonscounty, Keutucky, proved in 1883. 


‘Item, I will that my Executor, hereafter to be ap- 


constitute the 
With these emaricipa. 
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pointed, do within twelve mouths afier my demise, eman- ; circle of Christians. ‘There are a few, perhaps, iy 
cipate all my slaves, on condition they are willing to go} church, who mourn over existing desolatinns tee 
to Liberia; and furthermore, that my Executors place | and ery for the return of better days. These “ : 
them at the disposal of the Coiouization Society, and fur ! ten one to another. They mingle the Peak of 

together. 


nish the means of paying their passage to ihe Coleny.’ 

The Executors are Messrs. Lawrence Young, and 
Robert W. Glass. 

The late Isaac Webb, of Fayette county, Kentucky, 
by a codicil, dated June 22, 13::3, to his last will and tes- 
tament liberated his slaves (from fifleen to twenty) on 
the condition of their removal to Liberia. ‘The fund al- 
ready accumulated under the testator’s direction, is 
$800. The codicilis inthe following impressive words: 

‘Through the infinite mercy of a covenant God, be- 
ing preserved, amidst great bodily sullering, in a sound 
state of mind, in a good hope through grace! I have re- 
quested this brief memorandum to be drawn up, expres- 
sing my present wish, and that of my dear Compamon, 
who is probably also on her death-bed, respecting the 
disposition of my servants, viz; That they shall all be 
hired out by Trustees to be named, for the term of three, 
four, or five years at the discretion of the Trustees, until 
a fund is thereby raised sufficient to defray the expense 
of their removal to Liberia, an! confortable settlement 
there; and if any refuse tv be removed, they must con. 
tinue in bondage.’ 

The late William T. Smith, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
by his last will and testament, emancipates five slaves, 
to three of whom he leaves an unconditional annuity of 
twenty-five dollars each, and an outfit of fifty dollars to 
each of the five boys who shall consent to emigrate to 
Liberia. He directs some other slaves (boys) tobe bound 
out till they respectively reach the age of twenty-one 
years for the purpose of being taught some zmechanical 
art or trade, and reading or writing, and then emancipa- 
ted. Mr. Smith bequests a legacy of two hundred dol- 
lars to the Am. Colonization Society. 





From the Christian Mirror. 
An Avarnmine Facr. 


Dear Brother, —There is not at the present time in all 
this section of country, and so far as 1 know in the State, 
in the churches of our denomination, a single grneral 
revival of religion. This I call an aLanmine Facr. It 
is so in very deed ;—a fact which should cause both the 
ears of every one that heareth it to tingle. ‘The causes 
of this fearful, lamentable state of things, | will not take 
upon ine to describe. We koow that such a state of 
things exist ; and the more interesting enquiry now should 
be, How is it to be removed? Whatis il to be done? 

‘That something should be done, promptly, imme./iately, 
to recall to our churches the grieved Spirit, and promote 
a return of those happy seasuns with which, in tyne past, 
we heve been so richly blest, | have no doubt. Perhaps 
it does not become me, cut off as I am, in the providence 
of God, from the labors and responsibilines of a pastoral 
charge, to prescribe ways, and means. If | can make 
the impression that :oucihinz should be done, and put 
pastors and church-members upoo the solemn, earnest, 
prayerful inguiry, what that some‘hing shall br, I shall 
not have written in vain. 

Pethaps no system of mvasures can be prescribed 
which shall be worthy of universal application; as what 
would be highly desirable in one place might be less soin 
another. The great po'nt to be secured, first of all. is a 
revived, humbled, quickened state of feeling among pas- 
tors and church-members:—a state of feeling which shall 
be as fire shut up in their dones—which shall not permit 
them to rest in their houses, or sleep on their bed, still the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed. Any wmeasure tend- 
ing to this state of things will be appropriate; while, as 
a substitute for such a state of feeling, nothing in a way 
of mere measures will answer. 


| then speedily witnessed among the impenitent, 


their attention. 
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J sigh 


ir pravers an } 
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They converse freely with other Members o/ 


the church, whose hearts break under a sense of + 
backslidings, and kindle and glow with the sane 4. 
of love. he cirele of interest thus enlarges on my 
similar efforts continues to enlarge, til! at leneth a 
cludes the great body of the church; and jts yeatlts on 
Ofien revivals commence under the faithfy! preachin 
of a pastor; or I might rather say, perhaps. in his o,..° 
and closet. He communes deeply with God, anj ... 
his own heart. He ponders those great and stitvinn 
truths, which constitute the element of every true p.,. 
val, till his soul is filled and fired with them; and »,,. 
he pours them out—glowing, burning—upon the sabes 
hearts and consciences of others; and is it strange hs 
they should kindle under such an influence? Is jt strap», 
that church members, in whom there remains the bres: 
of life, should soon come to sympathize with their pray 
ing, preadin:, agonizing pastor? Would it not be strenys 
indeed, if this were not the case? P 
Revivals of religion commence often in consequence 
of a faithful visitation of churches; or at the meetings of 
church conferences, or other public religious bodies, 
There is another kind of meeting also—greatly abuse), 
indeed, in some places, but greatly blessed in others— 
which I should be sorry to see discontinued. [ refer tp 
the Protracted Meeting. In the year 1831, the writer 
then an Editor in the city of Boston, wrote as follows, jy 
relation to protracted meetings,—not one word of which, 
on review, does he see cause to retract: ** Whatever ob. 
jections may be made to protracted meetings, experience 
has shown them to be eminently useful. That they have 
been blessed of God, beyond almost any other means, in 
promoting the awakening and conversion of sinners, and 
extending revivals of religion, there can be no doubt. In- 
stances too numerous to be mentioned are before the pub- 
lic, in which revivals have either commenced, or have 
received a new and powerful impulse, in the progress of 
these meetings. Nor is there auy thing mysterious or 
unaccountable in this. The reasons for the efficacy which 
has attended the meetings, and why they have been thus 
honored of the Holy Spirit, are beginning to be obvious. 
These meetings serve to restrain and hold in check, fora 
time at least, that overflowing tide of worldliness, by 
which serious impressions ordinarily are swept away. 
They keep divine truth before the mind, till an inpres- 
sion is nade too deep to be effaced. It is not uncommon, 
at the close of public worship on the Sabbath, for per- 
sons to leave the house of God with very serious impres- 
sions. They feel the importance of religion, feel their 
need of it, and are ready to resolve that they will give i! 
But as the cares and business of the 
week press upofi them, their feelings subside, and their 
good resolutions are forgotten. Perhaps the same })!- 
cess of awakening and relapsing is often repeated, until 
the conscience becomes seared, and the heart is hardened. 
This difficulty iu the way of conversion, which all wbo 
understand the subject know is as common as it 1s ‘or 
nridable, the protracted meétings are adapted to obviale; 
and it is to this circumstance, in a “great measure, that 
their power, under God, is to be attributed. Religious 
impressions, in these meetings, is followed up; before tbe 
benefit of one sermon is lost, another is heard ; and see 
the arrow of truth has pierced too deep to be easily with- 
drawn. A wound is inflicted, which none but the gre 
Physician can heal: The current of the affections * 
turned, and the soul is born of God.” . . 
That these meetings, like every other good thing, ™®) 
be abused, or that they may be ‘called so frequently, ° 
with so little previous preparation, or under circomsta® 
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bt. But it can be as little doubted 
thee can be DO ate called and judiciousiy conducted, | 
of immense advantage. Indeed, | 
hey important measures, VOW that they are 
ihe wey etteaded, and the tendency and benelits of 
- to wonder why they have | 
one so much neglected.” 
tens, * ooh ae the views expressed in the foregoing 
lo raat me to give you some account of a series | 
Cae neg held in Bangor, in the winter of 1523 —4. 
of ne a month of Decenaber, in the year referred to, | 
Early ved an anory mous letter, post-marked Boston, 
oon that the fiest Monday of the new year should | 
with us as a dayef fasting and prayer, and that | 
ray eee in the vear should be filled up with a se- | 
: meetings. Various reasons were urged 
favorof the p measure. [| took the earliest op- 
m o to bring tke subject before the Congregational 
a in this place, who voted unanimously wo accede 
~ proposal. The meeting commenced at the ap- 
“ne. was continued through the weck, and ie 
‘ourned. Aftera few weeks it was resuined, an 
pee several days longer. During the whole, 
there was not the slightest disorder. The gospel was 
lainly and earnestly preached, accom panied with much 
pars and with much personal religious effort and con- 
omits Through the accompanying blessing of God, 
che obvious results were. 1. A precious season of reli- 
ue revival to the members of these churches. 2. The 
addition of nearly an hundred to their number, who in 
ral. so fer as I know, continue to walk as Christians. 
3, Aw influence weat out from the revival here, which 
reached both the Congregational churches in Brewer, 
and led to the conversion of perhaps fifty individuals 
there. 4. An influence went forth in another direction 





to the Congregational churches in Hamden, then desti- 
tute of a Pastor, which resulted in a precious revival. 
there. Tlie instrumentality ym, 405 in Hamden was 
chiefly that of students from our Theological Seminary. 
5. An influence went forth in still another direction, 
which resulted in the formation of the Congregational 
chureh in Levant, now blessed with a Pastor, and num- 
bering, perhaps, fifty members. 

Such were, under God, the direct and obvious results 
of the meeting referred to above; and I mention them 
now, in the hope that they may give additional interest 
to. a proposal which I am about to make. We are ap- 
preaching the commencement of another year, the first 
Monday of which, I trust, will be spent in all our chur- 
ches, as a season of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. I 
would propose, then, to such of my brethren as can think 
of no more desirable and feasible mode of promoting a 
revival of religion in their own hearts, and throughout 
the churches and congregations with which they are con- 
nected, that the week following the first Monday in the 
year be filled up with a series of religious meetings,—I am 
aware that this proposal cannot be adopted in every church 
for the want of ministers to conduct such a number of 
meetings. —But may it not, with advantage, be adopted 
in many churches ;—or at least in some? And may not 
those ministers who are helped, on the first week of the 
year, reciprocate the favor at an early period, if desired? 

[ make this proposal now, that there may be time for 
consideration and preparation. I would not have achureb 
rush hastily upon the responsibilities of a protracted meet- 
ing; but in ordinary circumstances, if a church cannot 
prepare for such a mieeting in one month, it may be 
doubted whether it will in twelve.—Ih preparing for a 
protracted meeting it should’ be kept in mind, that the 

less noise and parade there is about it, the better. The 
less to excite mere curiosity, the better. 1 had almost 


But I will not draw out these rémarks to a greater 
length. I have written with much fear and trembling, 
not wishing to seem even w counsel my Christian breth- 
ren; far less tu dictate othem. But l navé written un- 
der a sense of obligation which I dared not resist, and 
with a distress of heart in view of the existing state of 


‘things around us, which forbade me w be silent. I trust 


it ca..pot injure my brethren to have the above propsal 

submitted tur their consideration; and peradventure, 

through the Divine blessing, good may grow out of it. 
With much esteem and affection, I remain your friend 

and brother in the Lerd, Enocn Ponp. 
Bangor, Dec. 1, 1836. 





Mosic in Deatu. 


The Moravian Missionary Intelligencer contains an ac- 
count of the death bed scene of Mrs. ‘Tellner, the wife of 
a devoted servant of Ged at Cedar Hall, io the Island of 
Antigua, wie was carried home to heaven by the yellow 
fever in December last. We select a few sentences, be- 
ing persuaded that death bed biography, if the phrase 
may be allowed, is péculiarly calculated to edily the 
spirit of Christians who are 8002 to follow. 

** After the ductor had left us [ repaired to her bed side, 
when she expressed a desire that we might be left alone, 
in order that we might kneel down together in prayer. 
told her it was impossible for her to kneel in her weak 
state, and she then lay still with her hands folded ; and 
afier looking up for some time, said * will you forgive me 
my faults and otlenses, by which I have grieved you!” 
I readily assenied, for 1 could remember nome. After 
some time she seid, ‘Oh, do care for ory children.’ A 
little after she added,—* Before I went to Fairfield, and 
for some time afterward, I feltthe Lord very near to me; 
but since that time my frame of mind has been rnore 
changeable, and | know that J have olten offeaded h im.’ 
I encouraged ber to consider the mercy and the grac:e of 
the Lord, and his unchangeable love w penitent sinters, 
she replied, ‘Oh yes,—that is my reliance.’ After pray. 
ing some time in silence, she exclaimed, queting a favor~ 
ite hymn. 

‘ Hide me, oh my Savioar, bide, 
Tul the storm of life is past.’ 


She then requested to have read to her the well known 
hymn of Bishop of Gambold, 


‘And when I'm to die, receive me, Ill ery, 
For Jesus bath loved me.—I cannot say why.’ 


She continued some time in prayer with her eyes hea v- 
enward, but too weak to utter her thoughts, except in 
whispers. *Oh, how goodis the Lord! I am here dyr- 
ing without pain, and my Lord, when dying had to en- 
dureso much.’ At length she broke out, ‘Hark! don’t. 
you hear that beautiful tune? ‘I've heard it all this time, 
and | don’t get tired of hearingit. Come, let us go home 
—what do we wait for? Let us not delay—let us go. I 
am ready now.’ Afier an interval of convulsions she 
partially revived, but grew weaker and weaker, ev 
breath sounding as if it said, ‘away—away.’ Till wi 

a loxg sigh, she breathed her spirit into the bosom of the 
Saviour she had long loved.” 





Wiure.—There is no combination of letters in the Eng- 
lish janguage which excites more pleasing and interest. 
ing associativs in the —_ of man, than the word wire? 
There is a magic in this litle wor!. It represents ta 
the mind’s eye a cheerful companion, a disinterested ad-. 
viser, a nurse in sickness, a comforter in misfortune, and 


affectionate panion. It conjures up the im- 
ine of & lovely, confiding woman, who cheerfully unde r- 
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From the Christian Keepsake for 137. 


Tne Deata or tae Last Cup. 
By the Rev. Thomas Dale, A. M. 


Farewell, ny young blossom! 
The fairest, the fleetest ; 
The pride of iny bosom, 
The last—and the sweetest ! 
On thee my heart centered 
All hopes earth could cherish : 
The spoiler hath entered, 
And thou, too, must perish ! 


I see thy bloom wasting, 
And cannot restore it ; 
The end now is hasting — 
’Tis vain to deplore it. 
Could prayers detain thee, 
As pale thou art lying 
I would not enchain thee 

To live ever-dying! 


To linger, to languish— 
That life may be sorrow : 
Through the night pain and anguish— 
No rest on the morrow. 
Oh, soon may deep slumber 
In metcy steal o’er thee! - 
Earth can but encuinber, 
And heaven's before thee! 


Oh, lovliest! Oh, dearest! 
When anguish oppressed thee 
My arm still was nearest, 
My prayer still hath blessed thee! 
But now all is ended! ; 
How welcome that sighing! 
My rayer hath ascended, 
Tis heard !—she is dying! 
My God! I adore thee! 
Receive the freed spirit 
In gladness before thee, 
A crown to inherit ! 
Take the gem that thou gavest ; 
Take the flower thou dost sever ; 
Take the soul that thou savest— 
It is thine, and forever! 





From the Christian Intelligencer. 
Heaventyy Patus 
Serious inquiries for every morning. 


1. Was God in my thoughts at lying down and rising 


7. Whoare the most implacable. powe- 
dertmying enemies; but the world, re and sox. 
devil! And should I not watch, and be sober. 
ther to idolize the first, pamper the second 
the third? 

8. Who is or can be my best friend, . 
shoul! I not fear his ieeleeees more ane ! “ ' 
sire his favor more than life, and through all aa — 
area =m and obey him? ms day, 

. re is the greatest vanity and vexay; 
i sp: And should I not live above it? le ae 
iness the greatest gain? And shou es 
chief ke hey : mT not make i ") 

10. What is my heavenly work but to run 
| strive, and wrestle? And can | do all this, 
a a ms watchfulness ? 

. eyes will be upon me all this day 

serve my head and heart, my lip and life, but Hie whe 
‘the Judge of all the earth? And dare I sin in his 
— 75 ront him to his face? ™ 
{ 2. should spend this day in vanity, and j 

and sin, will it ray waleetiven sight ? flea 
holily and profitably, shall 1 not pray with greater cons. 
dence, lie down more efully, and have the testimon 
of conscience for my rejoicing ? ’ 
| 13. How would I have this day appear at the day of 
judgment? Ought not my thoughts, words, and actions 
| to be such now as I shall then wish them to have been, 

14. How may I this day order my secular business 
with most wisdom and prudence, integrity and upright 
ness, and for my real advantage ? 

15. Am I now fittodraw nigh unto God in prayer, and 
can I seek first, and as my chief concern, the kingdom of 


Ty 80 5 nei. 
» BOF listen » 





Without Care, 





God and his righteousness ? 





From the Boston Recorder. 
A Cross, not Taz Cross. 


_ It is of no small consequence to call things by their 
right names, and especialiy to apply aright the articles, 
which are found in the caption of this communication. 
They are small, as the key-stone of an arch may be; 
| but there is much depending upon their proper use. 
| There are certain of the disciples, who are in the hab- 
‘it of speaking of certain of their trials, as if they were 
bearing the cross! But they had better say, a cross; for 
_the simple reason that the latter is the truth and the for- 
‘meris not There may not be the slightest particle of 
the spirit of obedience to the precept of Christ concerning 

cross-bearing, and therefore the complacency of some that 
suffer in the supposed nature of their trials is perfectly 





up? and were the thoughts of hiny sweet and precious to: gratuitous. 


my soul? 
mire the goodness of 


thankful. 


3. Can I really commit myself and all my affairs to 
God this day, to be guided by his counsel, protected and 
vided for by his care, and to be entirely and cheerful- 


y at his disposal ? 


4. Am I resolved to speak for God and his glory? 
And in the strength of Christ will [ neither be afraid, 


ashamed, nor weary in well doing? 


5. AmI a child of God, an heir of glory, or a slave to 
sin, anda child of the devil? If [am God’s child should 
If an heir of , 
I not cast off the rags of corruption and | 
take heed of defiling myself with sin? Should L,pot do | 


I not wear the F dupe: of righteousness ? 
heaven, shoul 


more than others 


6. Who is the greatest deceiver? If my heart, should 
Where are 
the greatest dangers, and pernicious mistakes? If in 
soul concerns, should I pot venture the loss of all, rath- 


I not be jealous and and watchful over it 


er than lose my precious, never-dying soul? 





In what frame is my heart this morning? Dol ad- 
God, in the last vight’s sleep, and 
for adding more time to my life? And am | heartily 


| lations. 
' cross. 





| But be 


| ‘Tam a sufferer for the truth,” says an afflicted edi- 
tor. His subscribers had dropped off—his brethren of 
the sare craft had made him a target and pierced him 
with their weapons. A coil of calamities was crushing 
him in itsfolds. But in fact every cloud that darkens his 
horizon has arisen at his own bidding. He had dipped 
his pen in gall, he had been guilty of gross and offensive 
personalities. He had propounded unsound and unsa't 
doctrines. He had urged rash and unwarrantable meas- 
ures. The injury he sustains is only the re-bounding of 
the shot of his own artillery. His stripes are self flage!- 
He bears a burden indeed; but it is not the 


Here is a disappointed candidate for settlement as * 
pastor. He has made the circuit of a score of 
And weary of flight, 
Would gladly alight, 
And tind himself rest 
In some feathered nest. 
But he must yet be longer on the wing. And he wonders 
his worth is better appreciated. condemns the de- 
grote 108 the times. He grows splenetic and sour. 
one comfort ; he is euffering’for bie Maser 
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ean . Ah! isitso? Perhaps it ma 

nd ~ He is bearing “me aad fail through some capital defect | 
= - mt jest or manner, judgment, measures, or farther 
iste », Oe Perhaps the capital defect was, in the wrong se- 
Ang ction aT con bear the cross,” = a lad of he, ac 

' «és Many 0 me. Bitter reproaches are 
~~ quaintance- ee ‘ Peufee f for the cause of my worthy 
: heaped wut this daughter of Eve may be mistaken. 

but in wre’ been sky-high egainst certain modes of dress. 
Mt God. Hl language has been sending missiles, hissing hot, 
itm ere the laces, ribbands, and feathers of the female 
; a 5 The scorching of such combustibles has scorched 
sfighs, s. owners. This rude use of fire-brands, dear mad- 
care, al ‘s the origin of your troubles. You suffer for your 


nd folly. Whata martyr to his patriot- 
0 ob. a Ne _ is, who, drinking to the welfare of his coun- 
ho i Hu vake himself out of his last shot and into the house 
“ | You may bea sufferer and a cross-bearer. 


rey 
“x rn not a bearer of the true cross. You would 
Deas, ave band such a cross in repressing your envy and 
nd it pridling your tongue. And I respectfully suggest, you 
ont}. would find no want of weight in such a cross. 
vony Here is a very worthy man, and he is honestly trying 
todo good. But his whole enemies have unfortunately 
y of taken a direction against evils which are not the most 
ong enormous in society. He thinks eating meat is suicide, 
.. or that the sun does not shine on so dreadful an evil as 
ess the use of tobacco. Some spark or other has fallen up- 
ht- on him, and his body, soul and spirit is one entire mass of 
flaming indignation against some one of the minor evils 
nd of society. He is a kind of monomaniac. ‘There is no 
of emotion right, that does not take the same direction with 
bisown. And what can that man be but the essense of 
stupidity, who does not flame with his fire, and flash 
through the sky in the same direction with himself? And 
he is prompt to say so. Appellations expressive of such 
| views on his part fiy forth in all directions. Men are 
d wounded by them. And the indignation rises—scattered 
i, 


clouds gather—the whole horizon lowers—there is a for- 
midable array against him. He is inevitably a sufferer 
by it. But then he triumphs in the belief that he is 
bearing the cross. But delusion never had a single cap- 
tive. 

| “Let them pull that sermon to pieces, if they would 
| like to,” said the preacher. ‘I expect it will start bit- 
\er opposition somewhere.” And truly it was so; but it 
was not so much the offensive nature of the doctrine, as 
the offensive way of exhibiting it, that secured the fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy. There was a grossness of illus- 
tration, a harshness of expression, and a readiness in the 
denunciation of opponents, that could scarcely fail of 
awakening hostility. I am not for decking a lion in the 
skin of a lamb, or hiding in any way the glittering edge 
ofthe sword of the Spirit. But it does seem the propen- 
sity of some, to select as the costume of offensive doc- 
(nines, as if there were no other, the skin of the porcupine. 
And when this is done, they will indeed meet with trouble 
and bear the burden of a beavy cross; but even an 
ounce of its weight was laid upon them by their own fin- 





quids in return. We were led to this remark by the fol- 
lowing facts stated a week or two since io the Christian 
Watchman.—Ch. Reg. 


The Process of Human A ffairs.— More than ten thou- 
sand emigrants from Ireland and England, are said to 
have sailed from New York within two months, to re- 
turn to their native land. It is also stared in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, that the sales of foreign 
grain the past week have been very extensive. Forty- 
seven thousand bushels of all description have been sold, 
viz; 19,000 bushels of red German wheat at $2 a $2,02; 
19,000 do. white Dantzic, at 32,02 a $2,11 1-2, the lat- 
ter price on time; 3000 do. of red and white Dutch, $2; 
5000 do. rye, from Trieste, and 2000 do. from Prussia. 
The market is now nearly cleared of foreign grain, and 
9000 bushels of the Dantzic sold have not yet arrived. 
The New York Star states that 100,000 bushels of Rye 
and Corn are monthly distilled into Whiskey in that city! 
Now, the two former facts seem to be very naturally con- 
joined. When poor men from the old countries see these 
frequent and large importations of grain from their na- 
tive countries, bearing a price alimost double the origina! 
cost, it is but natural that the idea of returning should be 
suggested to their mind. But the idea that such large 
quantities of grain in u time of scarcity like the present, 
should be consu:med in the distillery, is indeed monstrous. 
We regard the enormity of that business, as being little 
lees than that of the slave trade. It is taking bread from 
the mouths of the starving poor and fabricating it into an 
engine to multiply starvation. 





From the Spring feld ciazatte. 
Tar Daonxarvn’s Wire. 


Mr Editor:—At the late Temperance convention the 
following horrible eircumstance was related as having oc- 
curred in a distant part of this country. 

A certain drunkard, upon whom intoxication common- 
ly operates by inflaming him with passion and rage, not 
long since, sharpened his butcher knife in a fit of drunk- 
enness, and went to the bedside of his wife, who was 
confined by sickness so as to be unable to rise, and fran- 
tically brandishing the knife over her head, threatened 
to cut her throat. He then spent some time in telling 
her of the importance of preparation fur death, and of 
the necessity of her making immediate preparation, as 
he was determined to kill her. His conversation was in- 
terlarded with horrible oaths and blasphemies, and ac- 
companied by violent gestures, sometimes as if to plunge 
the knife in her heart, aud sometimes as if to sever her 

neck. After she had thus remained for some time in an 

agony of terror, expecting death every moment, a little 
child succeeded in calling in some neighbors before his 
purpose was executed. 

Soon afterwards, his bottle being exhausted, he order- 
ed one of his little datighters to go io a retailer's store 
not far distant, where he was accustomed to resort, and 
get it filled with rum. She dared not disobey. As 
soon as the mother could get an opportunity, she sent an- 
other little daughter to the retailer, with a message from 





gers. 


her. The last arrived breathless at the store, just as the 


I will only add, for the consolation of any who may first asked for rum. *Mr.-—,’ said ehe, ‘mother says 


ind a cross in beari tiently and meekly the sugges- 
tions of this article, that ehiey iia be ond of the pm 
they ought to bear. If any are wounded, let them ow 
tently reflect whether it was not perfectly proper that 
they should be “hit of the archers.” Simon. 





Breap vs. Distiverirs. 

e know not how the flagrant evils of distilleries can 
be placed in a stronger tight thas b the demonstration 
aha are not only the occasions of disqualifying thou- 
sands of men from earning bread for themselves and their 
iamilien but also that they literally take bread from the 
Ungry, and mock them with the offe¢ of puisonous li- 


‘don’t let father have any rum, for she is afraid he will 
kill her.” The merchant knew his disposition, and pau- 
' sed—we cannot say what were his reflections—but he 
soon resolved. ‘1 heep rum to sell," said he, ‘and any 
body that will pay for it may have it.’ ile filled the 

e and sent it to the drunkard. This may not be 
minotely accorate; but is substantially correct. 

We do not know the name of the retailer by whom 
this atrocious act was committed. But the fact that 
such a deed may be trated in a Christian land, and 
under the sanction of law, ought to rodse the whole 
community. If we have no way to punish, or prevent 
auch an act of unfeeling brutality towards a sick, de- 
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fenceless wouwlan, it is time we hal. A single case of |tion to the cause of missions in this part of 4; ~ 
Alrica, 


this kind is sufficient to call for legislative interference. boy has only to learn the characters 

It isa subject in which the public have no conflicting in- |to combine them into words, and iu a 
teresis. Every man, woman and child,—excepting the | pable of representing or writing with fa 
individual who gained a few cents by selling the buttle | idea he may think proper. if it bes fact. thar. 
of rum,—is deepiy interested to prevent the recurrence | ists a similarity of construction in all the =~ 


of such conduct. Homanirr. 





Tempzrance Drinxine. 


“Tis but a drop,”’ the father said, 
And gave it to his son ; 
Bat litle did he think a work 
Of death was then begun. 
The * drop” that lured, when the babe 
Scarce lisped his father’s name, 
Planted a fatal appetite 
Deep in his infant frame. 


** Tis but a drop,” the comrades cried, 
lu truant school boy tone ; 

“Tt did not burt us in our robes— 
It will not now we're grown,” 

And so they drank the mixture up, 
That reeling youthful band ; 

For each had learned to love the taste, 
From his own father’s hand, 


Tis but.a drop,”’ the husband said, 
While his poor wife stuud by, 

In famine, grief, and loneliucss, 
And raised the imploring cry, 

“’Tis but a drop=I'll drink it still— 
*T will never injure me: 

I alwaysdrank—so, madam, hush! 
We never can agree. 

She wept in vain—in vain she plead 
The hunger of her child, 

And her own tatier’d dress—the wretch 
Her mournful words reviled. 

He took the cup with fiend-like air, 
And deep and long he drank; - 

Then dashed it down, and on the earth 
Iusensible he sank. 


“'Tis but a drop—I need it now,” 
‘The staggering drunkard said ; 

“ It was my fvod in infancy— 
My meat, and drink, and bread ; 

A drop—a drup—oh, let me have— 
"Twill so retresh my soul!” 

He wok it—trembled —drank— and died, 
Grasping the fatal bowl. 





INTERESTING. 


A syllable alphabet, the result of intense and close ap- 
plication to the study of the Bassa language, has been 
constructed by the Rev, W. G. Crocker, one of the Bap- 
list’ missionaries at Edina, under the direction and sup- 
port of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. _ Having 
acquired by vowearied industry, a knowledge of the con- 
struction of the Bassa language, and convinced of the 
difficulty of representing with accuracy its elementary 
sounds, by the mere English alphabet,—aware, also, of 
the length of time it must take to teach the native chil- 
dren the power of the letters, or to spell words. Mr. 
Crocker sets himself to work, to endeavor to form an al- 
phabet, comprising a given number of characters, adopt- 
ed to the Bassa language. And it is with much pleasure 
we announce that he has most bappily succeeded. In a 
letter to us, of the 23th of July last, he say, “I am teach- 
ing a few native boys my alphabet. The plan succeeds 
very well. One of my boys, about 10 or 1 years of 
age, writes it very well. I give him sentences in his 
Languages orally; and he writes them down correctly.” 


and he May bee. 
short time, ™ 
cility any wonke 
t there ft. 
He rer, lay. 
the Gaije. 


guages spoken by the surrounding tribes fr.) 
nas to Cape Palmas, and no great disparity j 
inentary sounds, its application may not be en; 
fined tothe Bassa dialect, which, however, 
tensively spoken, but, it may be found to be of very 

eral use.—Liberia Herald. * Bea. 


N the tis. 


trely Con. 
13 Very et. 





Constant Revivau. 


Rev. S. B. S. Bisset, General Agent of the y;,,:, 
ia Tract Society, communicates the two followias 
ly interesting narratives, received in writing fron  \.. 
ginia Pastor. They are published in the Tract Ya. 
zine for December. my 
Every Paragraph Marked.—“T called two wee 
ago to see one of the most intelligent and influen ia| pu. 
tlemen in this country, who was in great distress. goo. 
sioned by the recent death of a child. [ asked hin + 
he had ever read Doddridg:. He said he purchase), 
copy last summer, of one of our distributors, but he | yy 
read much of it. In compliance with my request, jy 
promised to read from beginning to end. On calling 
few days afier this interview, be a.llressed we as (jy. 
lows: 

‘**T have complied with your request. I have reaj 
the whole book. I commenced reading it with my pen. 
cil in hand, determined to mark such passages as I might 
wish to look at a second time; but I soon put up my 
vencil, for I found I should mark every paragraph in the 
k. I have read it with the deepest interest. Surely 
there is no human production like it. It has brought me 
to see myself as I never did before.’ A few days afer 
this he professed conversion, and expects to connect him- 
self with the church next Sabbath.” 

A Church formed.—* About twelve years ago. the 
Rev. John H. Rice, D. D., sent a copy of Doddridge's 
Rise and Progress toa sick lady in this country, who 
made no profession of religion. At this time there was 
no preaching, nor was there a single professor of religion 
in the neighborhood. The lady to whom the book was 
set soon died, leaving it as a dying legacy to a female 
friend, who was the mother of a large family of chil- 
dren. This mother was awakened and hopefully con- 
verted by the reading of this book. The conversion ofa 
daughter soon followed. This volume soon became the 
object of general inquiry and attention, and inany were 
more or less affected by reading it. This led to the 
adoption of measures for procuring the preached Gospel; 
and the result of the whole has been the establishmen' 
of one of the most interesting country churches in the 
State. I met with thissame volume a few days since, 
in the hands of a lady who was reading it for the first 
time—with no little concern for her salvation—a concern 
awakened by the same honored book.” 





From the American B.rptist. 


Caitpren Epucatep sr Exampr.e. 
Permit me to relate (for the advantage of other parea's) 


an instance in which a proof of the trite ubservation, * ¢t- 
ample is better than precept,” is fully exemplified. 


I am an advocate for temperance, and ab drunken- 


ness, and seldom take any other drink but water. 
have occasionally, perhaps once or twice in a week, (2 
kena glass of porter with my dinner, when Ihave thous 
m a little tired by business. Some time ago, whi's, 
sitting at my window with my little boy of five years 


adrunken man passed. " Thinking it might impress 


his mind to have ed out to hiin as plainly as te 


e consider this alphabet as a very important acquisi- the-evile of , I directed’ his attention 
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js) , : 

—~and alter trying to explain all the disastrous con- 

pans a of drink, < following dialogue took place : 

eH ee he drink much, papa?” * Yes, my son.” 

” What does ” “ ” 7) ?”° oe ” 
: ? Yes. And beer ? Yes. 

«hed Oo PeParink beer?” ‘ Yes, my son, it is wick- 


« [sit wicked to OF! ld make you like that 
‘nk any thing that woul y poor 
dom Why, papa, you drink beer. 


under the arms of one who cannot swim—ten chan- 
ey he will lose his bladders and go to the bottom. 
Teach him to swim and ther he will need no bladders. 
Give your cuild a sound educatiou, and you have done 
wugh for him. See to it that his morals are pure, Lis 
vind cultivated, and his whole nature made subservi- 
ent to the laws which govern man, and you have given 
him what will be of more value than the wealth of the 
Indies. You have given him a ‘start’? which no misfor- 
tyne can deprive him of. The earlier you teach him to 
depend upon his own resources the better. 


ces to one 





“Ler me atone.”—Maurk i. 31. 


‘Let me alone,’ said an undutiful son, in reply to the 
expostulations of his father: * Let me alone, I will do as 
| please, and your talk is of no use.’ Ina few days, this 

amester and debauchee finished his race in the grave. 

‘Let me alone; 1 am my own guardian,’ said one in 
reply to his beseeching wife, who was kneeling at his 
feet, imploring him in plaintive strains not to go again to 
the tavern and the card table. * Let me alone,’ he said, 
and leaving her in tears, he went to the place of rendez- 
vous, and in a few hours his work was finished—he was 
in eternity, a self-murderer! and his wife and little ones 
were beggars. 

‘Let me alone,’ said a poor creature, as lhe came reel- 
ing to the grog shop tv complete his debauch: ‘let me 
alone, | know what I am about; I drink no more than I 
need; Lean govern myself, I despise a drunkard.’ He 
went oa his way, and the next morning he was found a 
stiflened corpse upon the frozen ground. 

‘Let me alone,’ said a man, as he was taking his mor- 
ning dram, to his wife who mildly expostulated with him, 
and tenderly hinted her fears that he was becoming too 
fond of morning drinks: ‘let me alone; 1 drink no more 
than I need, I can drink or let it alone.’ A few months 
aller, the same man red home from a militia mus- 
ter, and for his. abnse to his family, received in prison 
the just reward of bis deeds. 

‘Let me alone,’ said a manufacturer of ardent spirit. 
as @ trend presented to him the tract called ‘An Alarm 
to Distillers and their Allies:’ ‘Le: me alone; 1 am in 
a free country; my business is honest. I must support 
my family.’ In afew months his son was turned out of 
the chureh for intemperance ; his eldest daughter mar- 
ried a miserable drunkard, his own distiller; and he him- 
self became endorser for one of his best customers who 

uoaway, and in one year, ruin, beggary, and shame 
came upon the whole family. 

‘Let me alone,’ said the tavern keeper: ‘let mealone: 
ue ve ree 9 te if I do not sell, some one 

ii; 1 only sell tosu my family.’ A year or 
two made it manifest, that his t bar had at least cA good 
coe atvend he ended his days a drunkard and in pri- 





Tax Luxurr or Doixe Guop, ann How To Exsor ir. 


A illustration jn point, we from the *Phil- 
py ai — ” Irina thech of he experienc 
Chriedas fiegde he gave it tox circleof 


he drink ? does he drink, rum ?’’ * Ves.” 


* You know, my friends, that | am a poor man. Fifty 
‘acres of land is all | have trom which to support neyselt, 
| wife, and six children. For fitteen years after | profess- 
ed religion, | thought myself pertectly excused in giving 
nothing to religious objects, and | believe others thought 
se too, for they never called on ine for any thing. 1 was 
in debt, could hardly bring the twe ends of the year to 
gether, my family was poorly provided for, and we were 
even in the habit of receiving occasiona| donations from 
our neighbors. Being, about four years since, uf a neigh- 
bor’s, a ludy called to ask assistance for a poor family, 
who had been burnt out, and lost two children in the fire. 

‘I was so much atlected by what I heard, that to be 
able to give something for their relief, seemed to me 
would be au inexpressible gratification. | had in my 
pocket a piece of silver, of small value—it was all the 
money I had in the world. but still, ere I was aware, my 
fingers were ujon it, and I involuntarily banded it to the 
lady. On my way home, I reflected upon myself, tho't 
my family needed this money at that moment, to buy 
necessaries with, and if they cid not, it was the property 
of my crediters, and | ought not to have given it away. 
It disturbed my mind so much, that 1 weut aod sproad 
the case bef re God in prayer. While thus engaged, the 
words of out Saviour occurred to my mind— Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee, turn not thou away.’ My faith found bere, a sup- 
port for itscif, and I rejoiced that our Saviour did pot 
single out the rich from the poor, as under obligation to 
observe this precept, but addressed it alike toalil. Sat- 
isfied that [ had done no wrong, I was willing to leave 
the result with God, and beut my thouglits to see how I 
could repair my loss, aud allow myself the gratification 
of doing good in this Way, on future occasions. I soon 
discovered, that in the manuer both of purchasing and 
using articles of consumption in my family I might prac- 
tice greater economy than I had been accustomed to.— 
By buying every thing on credit, I had subjected myself 
to the double loss of giving more for articles, and of pay- 
ing interest on the money they cost. After all, they 
must be paid for; and hence, by contriving to pay when 
I got them, I should make a saving. And it was only 
by exercising great care and self-denial, the first.year. 
that we succeeded to revolutionize these old habits; but 
when it was done, it cut off no small item of useless ex- 
pense. 1 found, also, that there were several articles of 
previous consumption, such as a number of gallons of 
ardent spiriis, and as many pounds of tobacco, which we 
could give up altogether, and yet be better off than we 
had beev with them. I contrived also, with the assis'- 
ance of my wife, who entered into all my plaps, to use 
what I purchased much more economically than before. 
Many ways boil: of increasing the comfortsof living, aud 
of doing it at less expense, occurred to us, that we had 
never thought of, which we reduced to practice, greatly 
to the improvement of our table aud fireside enjoyments. 
Bo these means, we efleccted a very considerable re- 
trenchment of our expense, 

* I then looked over nity farm and manner of jsband- 
ing it, tosee if I could not increase iny income, By ear- 
ly rising, and beiug more strict in training ny sens to bu- 
siness, ] was able to supersede the necessity of hiring a 
man, in harvest. I hept up my fence, disburdened my 
barn-yard of a quantity of manure, which had long laia 
useless, and scattered it over my fields, greatly to the im- 
provement of the soil; was punctual to get my crops in 
at the proper season, and w harvest them before they were 
niu - By all these plans, which I pursued up with 

igence the first year, I closed the crevices through 
which the little fountain of my wealth had been wasted, 
and at the same time, increased the stream of my income ; 
I ligu:‘dated my debts, paid my taxes, sup my fame 
ats pee than before, and had something to give away 
besides. As God had prospered me so far, 1 felt it m 





duty. to lay ayeelf out still further for his glory, in cului- 
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vating my little farm. 1 therefore set off one tenth of] we look for the earliest forms of language, —,— 


that part which was productive, about three acres, de- 
termined to cultivate it, and devote the proceeds to God. 
From this I realized the first year, about one hundred 
dolias, which I appropriated to various objects of benevo- 
lence, and from the rest of my farm, I obtained more 
than ever I did from the whole, in any one year before. 
Since that time, T have enjoyed the luxury of doing good 
with my money, my family have been better supported 
than ever, and blessed be God, all my children have be- 
come hopefully pious, and one of them is studying for 


the ministry, and my house has been like the house of 


Obed-edoin, where the ark rested.”” Here his heart was 
too full to admit of his saying more.— Pastor's Journal. 





Panini on THe Decurnsion or Nouns. 
Prepared for the Intelligencer. 


§ 1. Under declension (declinatio) are included two 
essentially different kinds of inflection ; viz. number, and 
case. 


I. Number. 


§ 2. Number (numeratio) is a mode of inflecting words 
to denote discrete quantity. 

§ 3. There are usually two numbers (numeri,) the 
singular, to denote one, and the plural, to denote more 
than one. In many languages there is alsoadual; and 
in some there are varieties of the plural. 

§ 4. All nations have felt the necessity of distinguish- 
ing between one and more in some way; and the Indo- 
european nations have provided for this necessity by in- 
flection, internal or external, of the noun itself. 

§ 5. In the Indo european languages no peculiar form 
hae been adopted, for the singular number, nor is any 
wanted, except the simple form of the noun. 

§ 6. The form of the plural in some of these languages 
is not affected by the gender or kind of noun; asin French 
and English. In others, it is affected by the great natu- 
ral division of objects into animate and inavimate ; as in 
Sanscrit, Zendish, Persian, Sclavonic, Greek, and Latin. 
In others, by the division of objects into male and female ; 
as in the Shemitish languages, and in Italian. In oth- 
ers, again, it is affected by the termination of the singu- 
lar, as in Greek, and Latin. 

§7. The termination of the plural is often intermin- 
gled with that of the cases; hence, to judge rightly of the 
plural, it may frequently be necessary to adduce differ- 
ent cases. 

§ 8. The plural is usually expressed in these languages 
by external inflection. —But ic the pluralis fractus of the 
Arasit and Ethiopic languages, and sometimes in the 
Celtic and Teutonic languages it is expressed by internal 
inflection, i.e. by inflection within the root. In German 
this internal inflection is sometimes united with the ex- 
ternal, which is made by difference of termination. 

§ 9. The pluralis paucitatis, which the Arabians em 
ploy to denote any number less than ten, and the plural- 
1s multitudinis, which they employ to deno’e ten or more, 
may be regarded as luxuries or superfluities in this lan- 
guage. ‘The same may be said of the pluralis dignita- 
tis in Polish. 

§ 10. Number, logically considered, belongs only to, 
substantives and provouns, which are names of substan- 
ces or existences in different aspects; but, as a grammat- 
ical form, it is usually extended to adjectives and verbs, 
which denote direct attributes, and are naturally consid- 


feminine nouns form the plural in as and an 
nouns ini. Thus E 

Masc. vrik-as, nom. voc. vrrk-an, ace. 

Masc. bratar-as, nom. voc. bratri-n, ace. broth. 

Fem. dshihv-as, nom. voc. acc. tongues. _ 

Fem. duhitaz-as, nom. voc. duhitri-s, acc. da, 

Neut. varia-i, nom. voc. acc. waters. ghten, 

Neut. naman-i, nom. voc. acc. names. 

In the ancient Veda-dialect, the neuter plural of 
words ends in a; as, vana, woods. Hence jt is." 
that the termination of neuters plural in j in Sten 
a later corruption. <M, iy 

(2.) In Zendish, the language of Zoroaster 
ing a close resemblance to the Saascrit in form an)... 
quity, masculine and feminine nouns form the plenl 
0, which is thought to be formed from as by a general | ) 
of the language, more rarely in as and an, and setts 
ina. Thus 

Masc. vehrk-an, acc. wolves. 

Masc. bratar-o, nom. voc. brathreu-s, acc. brother 

Fem. wee! as Voc. acc. tougues. a 

r-0, (nom. voc. durhdhrrey. 

Fem. ; harhdlhar-ed, daughters. — _ 

Neut. var-a, nom. voc. acc waters. 

Neut. naman-a, nom. voc. acc. names. 

In modern Persian, animate objects form the plural i: 
an, and inanimate inka. Thus : 

Merd, a man, merdan, nen. 

Murg, a bird, murgan, birds. 

Ruz, a day, ruzha, days. 

Khiwam, a table, khiwanha, tables. 
(3.) In Old Sclavonic, masculine and femine nouns 
form the plural in e and 4, (the final s being rejected bys 
general law of the language ;) and neuters ina. Thus 

Masc. gostj-e, guests. 

Mase. rab-i, servants. 

Fem. mater-e, mothers. 

Fem. kost-i, bones. 

Neut. imen-a, names. 

Neut. morj-a, seas. 
In Lithuanian, an existing popular dialect, which por 
sesses, however, a very refined and complete grammaii- 
cal structure, and has preserved many ancient Sansert 
forms, masculine and feminine nouns form the plural in 
esaods. Thus 

Masc. sunu-s, sons. 

Masc. wilka-i, wolves. 

Fem. dugter-es, daughters. 

Fem. ranko-s, hands. 
In one of these forms, namely wilkai, there is an irreg- 
ularity, which is found in Greek and Latin much more 
extensively, as we shall have occasion to notice. 
In Russian and Polish, the terminations of the plural 
are as follows. 


| 


and hay 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Russ. i, nom. i, nom. a, nom. voe. acc. 
Pol. e, ix y et, i, y a, nom. voc. ace. 


In Polish there is a plural in owie, confined to the names 
of persons of distinction. 

(4.) The Shemitish dialects, as they are for the most 
part destitute of cases, exhibit the terminations of the 
plural in a very pure form. They are affected by the 
gender of the noun, which is always either masculioe oF 
feminine, as in the following table. . 
Masc. plur. termin. Fem. plur. termin. 


ered a3 partaking in the changes of the substantive or Chald. in, pom staal oe const. 
name to which they are annexed. In some languages, | SYT- _ ly 3 a bsol. and const. 
however, as in Persian, and English, adjectives have no i a yon phage 


number. In Welsh itis optional to use an adjective with 
or without a plural termination. f 
§ 11. The actual forms of the plural in the various Io- 


do-european languages, beginning with the more ancient 


una, neni. ina,gen.acc. atun, nom. atin gen. acc: 
Ethiop. — an, ath. 
There is reason to believe, that in the ear! 


Shemitism, the terminations of the plural 





famili follows : : 
“(L.) Ta Sanserit, the ancient language of India, where ; 


This accords remarkably with the fact, 





stages of 
not mark 
the gender of the noun, but were used indiscriminately- 
















al ip 


va 
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yerminations @ nee to gende 
guage coy aT of the fra column, of which m is 
restate euphonic variety, (comp. Lat. Ilion and Ilium,) 
nerel the same weer (by ning in- 

letters,) corres to s and n, the in- 
ot olaral in all nations by which the She- 
rounded. It is remarkable, too, that the 
~} aldaie presents us in this case with the rudest and most 
. ‘ent form, in exact accordance with the views to 
— Dr. Webster, of this country, and Dr. Furst, of | 
Leigeic have arrived by distinct and independent pro- | 


mites were our 





ay snd ‘Ethiopic there is also another plural, following table. 


formed from the singular by internal inflection, i. e. by 
pen ira broken or irregular plural; as Arab. kila- | 
“un, a book, plur. fract. kulwbun, books ; Ethiop. hhaber, | 
color, plur. fract. hhebar, colors. one 

In Arabic there is also a pluralis paucitatis, to denote 
numbers less than ten, and a pluralis multitudinis, anda 

uralis pluralium, to denote ten or mere; as, gazalun, a 
gazelle, plur. pauc. izlatun, a few gazelles ; tufrun, a 
nail, plur. pauc. @lfarum, @ few nails, plur. pluralium 


ataferun, many nails. 


the 
plural in s, and the neuter in nominative, vocative, and ac- 


cusative, in a. 


ing the vowels of the root, and called pluralis }. 


| in her Indo-eu an lan- Provencal in the feminine, and the Spanish, Portuguese 
re found in the ey for tl ome be no and French in both the masculine and the feminine. 


(6.) The Meso-gothic, the purest and most ancient of 
eutonic dialects, forms the masculine and feminine 


Thus 

Masc. vulfos, nom. voc. tulfans, acc. wolves. 

Masc. gastcis, nom. voc. gastins, acc. guests. 

Fem. gos, nom. voc. ace. gifs. 

Fem. ansicis, nom. voc. anslina, acc. mercies. 

Neut. daura, nom. voc. ace. gilts. 

Neut. nameona, nom. voc. acc. names. 

The other Teutonic dialects form the plural, as in the 


Old Germ. un, a, i, and o. 


Old Sax. 08, on, a, and é. 
Anglo Sax. as, an, and a. 
Iceland. ar, and ir, 
Swed. n, ¢, and r. 
Dan. n, ¢, and er. 
Germ. en, ¢, and er. 
Dutch @, and en. 
Eng. 8, ¢8, and en. 


In some of these languages the plural is formed by in- 


ternal inflection, i. e. by the change of the vowels within 


(5.) Iu Greek, inanimate objects, or rather those objects the root. Thus. 


which the lively imagination of the language-makers did 
not endow with life, form the nominative, vocative, and 
accusative plural ina. Masculine and feminine nouns 
form the plural in ¢g ; except in the first and second de- 
clensions, where ¢ is changed intos, Asimilar change, 
we have seen, takes place with regard to a few words in 
Lithuanian. Thus 

I. Decl. masc."Arpsid-eu, nom. voc. *Arpsid-ag,acc. the 
tons of Atreus. 





——— fem. povd-ai, nOM. VOC. Mols-ag, acc. muses. 


. , f . | ; : 
TE Decl. masc. Aix-o1, DOM. vor. Aix-ous, acc. WOLVES | torng| imflection; as Welsh gwr, a man, plur. gwyr ; 





neut. déjp-a, nom. voc. acc. gifts. 
IIT. Decl. masc. warép-es, aom. voc. farip-ag, acc. 


fathers. 
fem. unrép-e¢, NOM Voc. unrsp-as, acc. moth- 





ers. 





neut. ¢&pevr-a, DOM. Voc. acc. bringing. 
ne In Latin, we find the same law, as in Greek. 

hus 

I. Decl. mase. Atride for Alridai, nom. voc. Atridas, 
ace. the sons of Atreus. 

—— fem. muse for musai, nom. voc. musas, acc. 
muses, 

Il. Decl. masc. /upi, for lupoi, nom. voc. lupos, acc. 
wolves. 

———— neut. dona, nom. voc. acc. gifts. 

III. Deel. masc. patres, nom. voc. acc. fathers. 

—— fem. matres, nom. voc. acc. mothers. 





——— neut. ferentia, nom. voc. acc. bringing. 


fruits. 
———= neut. cormua, nom. voc. acc. ho. ns. 


IV. Decl. mase. fructus for fructues, nom. voc. acc. \b 





V. Decl. fem. res, nom. voc. acc. thin 


The modern Latin | : 
following table. = anguages form the plural, a6 in the 


Masc. Fem. 
Provenc. wo term. nom. 8, acc. 6 
Ital. i e 
Span. 4 ® 
Port. a . 
French « s 


It appears that the Italians have formed the plural | 


nom. of all 


part fallen 





Anglo-Sax. gas, plur. gee. 
Iceland. gas, plur. geass. 
Swed. gas, plur. gess. 
Dan. gaas, plur. gies. 
Germ. gans, plur. gense. 
Eng. . plur. geese. 
(7.) The Celtic dialects have various plural endings. 


Welsh au, awr, ed, ez, i, ion, od, ez, en, wys, yz. 
Corn. ou, iou, i, ion, ez. 
Armor. ou, tou, et, ien. 


The Welsh and Cornish form the plural also by in- 


maen, a stone, plur. mein; Corn. sanz, a saint, plur. seinz. 
12. From this survey of the plural number in the 
Indo-european languages, we deduce two general princi- 
ples. 
(1.) With the exception of the Celtic family whose 
plural forms are less understood, and of the Shemitish, 


who have no neuter gender, as their vivid imagination 


gave life to all objects, all the other families have 
formed the neuter plural in @, and have employed this 
termination alike for the nominative, vocative, and 
accusative. This istrue of the Persian or Iranian fami- 
ly, both in ancient and modern times, as appears from the 

endish and modern Persian; of the Scavonic family, as 
appears from the ancient Scavonic and modern Russian 
and Polish; of the Meso-gothic, the most ancient repre- 
sentative of the Teutonic family ; also, as is well known, 
of the Latin aud Greek; aad probably, although the ev- 
idence is less clear, of the ancient Sanscrit. We covid 
ardly expect to discover in the physical world a more 
neral and uriform law. Itappears then. that the rule of 
atin and Greek grammar, that neuters plural form nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative ine, which the school 
boy repeats with so litile interest, was an iniperious, all- 
controlling principle, with the various Indo-european 


i tribes, which they brought with them from their original 
|ocation aud cherished in all their wanderings. 


(2.) Io respect to masculines and feminines plural, it 
appears that there were two terminations ian and 2, 
which among the Shemites gradually became masculine 
and feminine, and in Sanserit were gradually assigned to 
the nominative and accusative, while one or both of thei 
a — to nearly all the Indo-european tribes. 

f we examive languages not Indo european, 
we shall find the facts to be very different. For exam- 


ple, 
In Malay, the plural is formed by adding some word 
i ing many, or by repeatingtbe noun itself; as, 
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orang baniak, (many men,) ot orang ormg (man inan,) 


for men. 
The Abipones in Paraguay have a limited plural for 


emall numbers, and an unlimited fur larger nunibers 4! 


(comp. the two peculiar plurals in Arabic.) Something 
similar exists in the Tahitian language. 

Jo Chinese and Japanese the plural is expressed by a 
scparate word. 

In the Coptic and New Zealand, the plural is formed 


| whole organization, 





Dre 





(b.) Greek forms; as, automaton, pl. au'o x tty 
(c.) Hebrew forms ; as, cherub, pl. cheruhim 

_ plural in ins has no support either from usage o, nen 

t etyngl. 


ogy« 

¢ 16. Such is the historical critical mode, j, Whic 
would treat a particular topic in special! grammar. 
_ language proceeds from the depth of the human »;. 
and is conformed to the laws of thinking an, ~ 
matical topics in Spe 





| to man's 
Clal gram 


by pretixing ni orna, which is thought to be derived from | mar, may, if treated in @ philosophical manner, ,.,.- 


a word signifying much or great. 

§ 14. Special grammar, as a part of mental culture 
and imtellectnal discipline. ought, in our view, to be made 
subservient, as far as practicable, to general and phile- 
sophical grammar. In order to illustrate thie point we 
will take the plural number, a3 a topic of English gram- 
niar. 

15. In English there are various forms of the plural 
number, which have arisea from, and illustrate the mix- 
el character of the language. 

(1-) There are three gucient andl hereditary forms; 
viz. 

(a.) The Norman French or predominant plural form, 
ins. Although the majority of English words are of 
Anglo-saxon origin, yet the ervies French has siamped 
its character on the forms of the languages. 

As the addition of 8 to the final svllatle of a word of- 
ten occasions a cacophony or difficult sound, this is rem- 
edied in several ways. 

First, by sofiening the preceding consonant ; as, wife, 
plur. wives. 

Secondly, by softening the preceding consonant, and 
inserting e ; as, leaf, plur. leaves. 

Thirdly, by making a new syllable; as, face, plural 
“ces. 

. Fourthly, by inserting ¢, and making a new syllable; 
as, church, plur. churches. 

(b.) The Anglo-saxon plural isen. This is confined 
to few words, but those of extensive use; as, man, plur. 
men, (the same in Anglo-saxon;) woman, plur. women; 
[comp. Anglo saxon wuman, plur. toimmen ;) child, plur. 
children, (comp. Anglo-sax. crld, plur. oildru, Old Fris. 
kind, plur. kinderen;) brother, plur. brethTen, (comp. 
Anglo-sax. brothor, plur. brothra; Datch broed-r, plur, 
broederen ;) or. plur. oren, (comp. Anglo-sax. ora, plur. 
oran or aren ;) cow, plur. kine, (comp. Anglo-sax. ey, pl. 
euy Dutch kor, plur koeyen;) siaine, sing. and plural 
(comp. Anglo-sax. swin, sing. and plur.) Chicekn, (comp. 
Anglo-sax. cicen, Dutch kurken, both sing.) and kitten, 
(comp. Fr. chaton,) and twin, (comp. Anglo-sax. fwin- 
nan to unile,) do not belong here. 

(c_) A plural by internal inflection ; as, goos-, pl. geese, 
(comp. Anglo-sax. gos, pl. ges;) tooth, pl. teeth, (comp. 
Anglo-sax. toth, pl. leth;) foot, pl. feet, (comp. Anglo. 
sax. fol, pl. fet ;) mouse, pl. mice, (comp. Anglo-sax. mus, 
pi. mys;) louse, pl. lice, (comp. Anglo-sax. é/us, pl. 
lys.) 
. (2.) There are also some forms, arising from intercourse 
with other nations, which have been naturalized in Eng- 
lish. ' 

(a.) French forms; as beau, pl. beaur; monsieur, pl. 
messieurs ; madame, pl. mesda..es. 

(b.) Italian forms; as banditto, pl. banditti ; virtuoso, 
pl. virtuost. 
(3.) There are some forms introduced by the learned 

from the dead languages. 

(a.) Latin forms of the several Latin declensions. 

}. Decl. fem. damiaa, pl. lamine. 

Il. Decl. mase. radius, pl. radii. 

——— neut. erratum, pl. errata. 

IIL. Decl. mase. vorter, pl. vortices. 
fem. crisis, pl. crises. 

——— neut. genus, pl. genera. 
1V. Decl. masc. apparatus, pl. apparatus. 





| great richness and interest, afford a must happy 


of mind, contributes to the improvememt «if general ph; 
lology, and above all, lead us to clear Perception, o 


‘ourselves and our relations to the visible and invisih', 


worlds, the highest intellectual object which can }, .... 
sented to the mind of man. ae 

§ 17. The dual number originated for the é@x rea. 
of duads, and not simply todenote fico. It has, Nawes. 
er, in some languages, been extended to this jatier 9), 

ect. 

§ 18. Duads are found extensively in nature, box) ;, 
the physical and in the intellectual world. ‘Tiyy,, ;, 
commence with the external world, objects are aninys, 
and inanimate, persons are male and female, the orzan, 
and limbs of the aniinal body are double, the great heay. 
enly bodies are two, heaven is oppose! to earth, layd \ 
water, day to night; and in all social intercourse ther 
is the speaker and the person addressed. In the inte!lec:. 
ual world we have also affirmative and negative, que. 
tion and answer, existence and non-existence, one’s self 
and the world. 

§ 19. The duad being so common, it is not Surprising 
that the dual number should be found both among the 
rudest tribes, as the Greenlanders and New Zealanders, 
and in the most refined tongues, as the Attic dialect of 
the Greek. 

§ 20. The dual number appears to have existed early, 
perhaps originally, in the Indo-european languages; but 
its tendency is evidently to go into desuctude. 

(1.) The Sanscrit sses a dual, both in noun$ and 
verbs which is empolyed freely wherever there is occa- 
sion. A dual exists in the modern Malabar, but in no 
other language immediately derived from the Sanscrit. 

(2.) The Zendish employs a dual occasionally, both 
in nouns and verbs. ‘he Pehlvi restricts its use, as in 
Latin, to two words. The Prakit has no dual. 

(3.) There is a dual in Old Sclavonic and in Lithu- 
anian. 

(4.) The Hebrew has a dual in nouns, but not in verbs. 
It is employed principally in reference to things double 
by nature or art. Iu Aramean (Chaldaic and Syriac.) 
there are but few traces of the dual. But in Arabic « 
extends to both nouns and verbs and is used abundantly. 
Te still exists in Maltese and Modern Arabic. 

(5.) The Greek has a dual number, both in nouns aad 
verbs; but itis not much used. When employed, how- 
ever, it evidently adds beauty and clearness. ' 

(6.) The Latia has a dual in two words only; vi 
amo and duo. That these words are duals, is evideat 
from their peculiar declension. 

(7.) The Gothic has a dual in verbs, but not in nouns 
It is not found in the other Teutonic dialects. 

(8.) The Celtic (Welsh, Cornish, and Armorican,) has 
a sort of dual, which consists in using the nuimeral for !w 
before a singular noun, instead of a plural. 

§ 21. The forms of the dual in the different languages 
are as follows: 


Nom. Voe. Acc. Dat. Abl. 
Sansc. Gu, a, ¢, i, u, omy 
Zend. ao, a, e, i, uy ya. 
Old Selav. ~ a, ¢,%, ma. 
Lithuan. 4, uy, m. 
Greek, — 6,4. @, © W. 
Lat. 0, 2. bus. 
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“be 5) reasonable doubt that most of these 


Iv connected. 
, iew of the dual, by noticing 





There ean 
forms are radica 

522. We conclu 
sone languages rt 





le our VI 
Indo-eufvpean. 

4 deal is fond, though rately, ia Lappunic, but not 
1 Ksthonian, or ungarian. 
found in Turkish, tn a single phrase derived 
viz. the two old and sacred cities, scil. 







in Finnish, 
A dual is fou 
fron the Arabic ; 














{ 
= | Mecca. 

itp seemed eniabes in the pronouns is found in the Malay, 
are i: the languages of the Philippine and South-Sea isl- 
a 

vty « we is (ound among various tribes both in North and 
be be South America. 

COMING OF CHRIST. 
TESS No, my dear Lord, in following thee 
ower. Not in a dark uncertainty 
er 9 This foot obedient moves ; 
‘Tis with a Brother and a King, 

Oth iy Who many to bis yoke will bring, 
4, ty Who ever lives, and ever loves. 
tate Now, then, my Way, my Truth, my Life! 
gang Henceforth let sorrow, doubt, and strife 
eat Drop off like autumn leaves ; 
Md to Henceforth, as privileged by thee, 
net Simple and undistracted be 
0d My soul, which to thy scepter cleaves. 
welt Let me my weary mind recline 

? On that eternal love of thine, 
ing And human thoughts forget ; 
he Childlike attend what thou wilt say ; 
m Go forth and do it while ’tis day, 

of Yet never leave my sweet retreat. 

GAaMBOLD. 
: The Quarterly Christian Spectator. Volume VIII. 
Number IV. December 1836. 


This work contains, in the number just issued, its usual 
variety and ability. A glance at the titles of the articles 
is sufficient to awaken interest. They are 

I. The Dangers of our Country. 


A common place subject ; but no common place treat- 
ment of it. The reader will find some highly important 
und original thoughts, strikingly expressed. 

Il. The Bible always the same in its authority and 
relation to mankind. 


The object of the writer of this dissertation is to coun- 
eract, not any opinion avowed and defended by some 
class of teligious errorists, but “a secret undefined 
cling extensively prevailing, that in these improved 
agesof the world we can well do without the Bible ; that 
now the light of reason shines so brightly, we may be 


° More to ourselves in finding the way—from earth to 
eaven.” 





Ill. The Puritan. This is a review of “ a series of 
Essays critical, moral, and miscellaneous, by John Old- 
bugy Esq.” 

The article contains some instructive and well writ- 
‘en 4einarks on Essay writing in general, and-on the 
‘portance of that department of literature as a means 
of correcting both manners and morals. 

_ Natural Evidence of a Future Life. 

This is a review and abstract of a work published last 
year in London under the title, Natural Evi- 






jactions of animate and inanimate matier. By Frede- 


| rlek C. Bakewell, Author of Philosophical Conversa- 
tions.” If we may judge from the statements of the re- 
viewer and from the specimens given of the work itself, 
this book ought to be republished on our side of the Auian- 
tic. 

V. Memoir of Dr. Bedell. 

In the form of a review of Dr. Tyng’s Life of Dr. Be- 
dell, the reviewer exhibits a highly instructive represen- 
tation of that excellent preacher and pastor, whose praise 
is not only in the Episcopal Church, but ‘in all the 
Churches.” The materials are drawn partly from Dr. 
Tyng's book, and partly from the reviewer's personal re- 
collections. 

VI. Colton's reasons for Episcopacy. 


The Christian Spectator for September contained an 
article entitled * Colton and Connelly on the religious 
state of the country,” in which the Rev. Calvin Colton’s 
competency and accuracy as a witness respecting the 
state of the Churches, were inquired into. This article, 
in continuation of the former, takes up Mr. Colton's ar- 
gument against Presbyterianisin and Congregationalism, 
and for the peculiarities and pretensions of the E piscepal 
Church. 

VII. Tyndale and his New Testament. 


A well compiled article containing much interesting 
matter. 


VIII. Physical Theory of anether Life. 


Here we have a careful and able review of the last 
years work, from the pen of the Author of the Natural 
Enthusiasm. Those who read the review will be dipos- 
ed to read the book. 

IX. The proper Aim and Standard of Piety. 


This is one of those practical and devotional essays 
which havé given to this work so much of its value. 
X. Miscellaneous Notices. 


Reuteiovus Summarr. 


Bartists in Great Brirain.—According to the re- 
port of the English Baptist Union, there are 1,240 evan- 
lical Baptist churches in Great Britain, exclusive of 
ales, of which 1,158 are in England, 50 in Scotland, 
and 32 in Ireland. Of these latter, 20 adopt the prac- 
tice of mutual exhortation, and three others break bread 
every Lord's day. 

New-York Theological Seminary.—The directors of 
the N. Y. Theological Seminary have completed the or- 

ganization of the institution, and the Faculty have com- 

menced their course of instruction. The members of 
the Faculty are, 

Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D., LL. D., President 
and Professor of Pastoral Theology and Church gov- 
ernment. 

Rev. Henry White, Professor of Theology. 

Rev. Geo. Howe, elect Professor of Oriental and Bi- 

blical Literature. 

Rev. Thos. H. Skinner, D. D., Professor of Sacred 

Rhétoric. 

Rev. I. S. Spencer, Professor of Biblical History aod 

its connections, ; 

Rev. Erskine Mason, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 


Phe assist nee of Professor Bush, who is a very able 
inétrocior in Greek and Hebrew, has been obtained in 


the department of Oriental aod Biblical Literature, until 





dence of a Future Life, derived from the properties and 
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Professor Howe shall be able to enter upon the duties of , and their people than before, and that a better 


his office. 


The directors have been so fortunat: as to have seco- 
red one of the most eligible sites in the city, pear the 
University, are making progerenee to put up suitable 

have made an appropria- 
The course of in- 
struction to be pursued will be published very soon.— 
The public may rest assured it will not be less thorough 
than the course puisued in any other seminary in the 


buildings immediately, am 
tion to procure an excellent library. 


country. 
Applications for almission to be made to Rev. Dr. 
McAuley, at 112 Leonard street.—N. ¥. Obs. 


To Youxe Mex.—Learn how to say ** No.” An ex- 
cellent and wise mother gave the following advice with 
her dying breath : ** My son, learn how to say no.” Not 
that she did mean to counsel her son to be a churl in 
speech, orto be stiff-hearted in things indifferent and tri- 
vial; and much less did she counsel him to put a nega- 
tive upon the calls of charity and the impulses of human- 
ity. But her meaning was, that along with gentleness 
of manners and benevolende of disposition, he should pos- 
sess an inflexible firmness of purpose, a quality beyond 
price, whether it regards the sons or daughters of our fall- 
en race. 

Persons so infirm in purpose, so wanting in resolution, 
as to be incapable, in almost any case, of saying no, are 
among the most helpless of human beings ; and that not- 
withstanding their sweetness of temper, their courteous- 
ness of demeanor, and whatever else of amiable qualities 
they possess, though they see the right, they pursue the 
wrong—not so much from inclination, as from a frame 
of mind disposed to yield to every solicitation. 


INSTALLATION. 


On Thursday the Ist instant, the Rev. Calvin Gran- 
ger was installed as Pastor of the Congregational church 
in Northfield, Vt. It being Thanksgiving day—and the 
new church edifice, recently erected there, being dedica- 
ted in connection with the installation service, it was an 
occasion ef much more than ordinary interest. 

On the 7th instant, the Rev. L. E. Lathrop (late of 
Salisbury, Conn,) was installed pastor of the 2d Presby- 
terian church of Auburn, N. Y., by the Presbytery of 
Cayuga. Sermon by the Rev. Seth Smith ot Genoa, 
from 2 ‘Tim. iv. 5—the installation service by the Rev. 
Dr. Milis of the Theological Seminary, who presided on 
the occasion—prayer by the Rev. Josiah Hopkins, pas- 
tor of the Ist church, Auburn—charge to the pastor, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cox of the Theological Seminary—charge 
to the people by the Rev. Levi Parsons of Manlius— 
esuiodian prayer by the Rev. Dr. Lansing, and bene- 
diction by Mr. Lathrop, the pastor. 


Sysop or Kentruckxy.—Rev. N. H Hall of Lexing- 
ton, in a letter to Mr. Witherspoon, dated Nov. 7, says: 

In this Stare | verily believe ministers and people teel 
very much the same spirif and temper; we are nearer to- 
gether in doctrine and practice than we have been for 
the last seven or eight years. and I believe God will 
bless our efforts to return to the old paths. Our Synod 
was marked in the close with the seal of God's approba- 
tion, in a blessed revival of religion: some of the minis- 
ters, who like myself, were called moderate men, bave 
said to me since the meeting of the Synod, that the Spi- 
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mus pervades the churches. 
oTe.—Amiong the proceedings of the Sy : 
tucky, was the following seedluticn, whith on f Ker. 
with only one dissenting voice : scoped 
.“‘ Resolved, That the Synod deprecate the ij, 
division of the Presbyterian Church, and earnes; ae 
that by the blessing of God upon a judicious, §, 
kind course of procedure, such a catastrophe 
prevented.” 
———————L TS een 
MARRIED. 
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At Middletown, on the 23d ult., by the Rec yin 
Cookson, Mr. Enos J. Cornwell, to Miss Roxanp = 
Cooley, both of Hartford. -_ 
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In Milford, 4th inst., Luey Belden Durand, opi, 
ey of William Durand, Esq. aged 24 years, 
iss Durand was justly much esteemed by ali yw, 
knew her, and in her death the loss was great, not aes 
to parents and near friends, but to society. None are ye;. 
fect here: but she combined in her om as ‘en 
excellencies and as few defects as we ofien see. She was 
the affectionate and obedient child, the virtuous and an; 
able youth. She was refined in her manners, accomplish. 
ed in her attainments, of an elevated and richly store; 
mind, kind and gentle to all, especially the poor, yet pos. 
sessing great decision of character. And to all bier othe: 
excellencies and attainments, she added, in a high de- 
gree, that crowning excellence—Christian piety. Se. 
dom are we called to accord so signal a triumph of faith 
in the dying Christian. 
She was born again in the spring of 1831, and mani- 
fested the light of the Christian in her life; but in her 
last protracted and distressing illness, and on ber death 
bed, that light shoue with uncommonly clear and sweet 
effulgence. Not one cloud darkened her horizon. The 
mind was peaceful, calm and happy to the last. She 
couversed about dying with a smile, and confidently com- 
mitted her spirit into the arms of the Saviour. Her death 
was not like dying. Death had lost its sting, and the 
grave its victory. She fell sweetly asleep in Jesus, t 
awake in him in the bright morning of the resurrection. 
In Roxbury, Oct. 9th, 1836, Wait Hurd, in the 45h 
year of his age. He had been confined for the last tes 
years by a paralytic affection of his lower limbs. He 
was a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief ; but he 
had, for many years previous to his death, resigned his 
soul into the arms of his Saviour; and thus he bore hi 
infirmities with patience and resignation to the will of 
God his Creator. He had, while living, many consola- 
tions from his friends and acquaintances who lamented 
his deplorable situation, and above all from an afiection- 
ate wife and obedient daughter, who watched over bin 
day and night during his long confinement, and who no« 
lament the loss of so kind and worthy a husband and ps- 
rent. While traveling the journey of Life be had bs 
eye fixed on that bright Star in the East, pointing th 
way tothe King Eternal, and elevating bis mind above 
the things of time and sense. In the circle of his 3 


quaintance, he fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, 


and restored peace where it was wanting, and delighied 





to do good, because it was congenial to the will of bs 


rit of the Lord is more manifestly present with them heavenly Father.—Communicated. = 
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